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In the drama of human art, the poet provides the words and 
the actors add their own quality, good or bad—for they have 
more to do than merely repeat the author’s words. In the 
truer drama which dramatic genius imitates in its degree, the 
Soul displays itself in a part assigned by the creator of the 
piece. 

As the actors of our stages get their masks and their costumes, 
robes of state or rags, so a Soul is allotted its fortunes, and 
not at haphazard but always under a Reason: it adapts itself 
to the fortunes assigned to it, attunes itself, ranges itself rightly 
to the drama, to the whole Principle of the piece: then it 
speaks out its business, exhibiting at the same time all that a 
Soul can express of its own quality as a singer in a song... . 
Plotinus: On Providence: Third Ennead, Second Treatise. 
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John Barrymore as Hamlet. 
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EXPERIMENT ON BROADWAY 


THREE MONTHS WHICH PROMISE A GOOD 
DEAL BUT FULFIL LITTLE 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 
T= American playwright has made four more or 


less definite excursions into expressionism during 

the years of dramatic fulness which have followed 
the war. Eugene O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones was in 
certain ways hardly more than a trial balloon, yet this 
exploration of the racial mind of the Negro is so defi- 
nitely subjective in its materials, and so free in form that 
it is an obvious step towards the playwright’s completely 
expressionist drama The Hairy Ape. Spring brought 
Broadway two other native specimens, John Howard 
Lawson’s Roger Bloomer and Elmer L. Rice’s The Adding 
Machine, which ought to aid us in understanding the limi- 
tations as well as the possibilities of this very interesting 
and much debated form. 

True to American type, The Adding Machine, like the 
two plays by O'Neill, shows very little dependence on the 
study of sex-neurosis which has been so absorbing a fea- 
ture of the expressionist drama in Germany, the land of 
its birth. Roger Bloomer to the contrary, this kind of 
play is not doomed to a contemplation of the more un- 
pleasant aberrations of the unconscious mind. The ego 
is sometimes busy with other matters than sex. In The 
Adding Machine Rice chooses the balked ambitions of a 
clerk, as O’Neill chose the balked ambitions of a stoker 
in The Hairy Ape. Both comments on the effects of so- 
cial cruelty have the stuff of drama in them. 

If the expressionist drama shows a tendency towards 
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neurosis and often sex-neurosis in a subject, it is still 
more addicted to satire and irony as an end. In Roger 
Bloomer, Lawson holds up to sharp ridicule Main Street 
ideals about the family, the college, and business. Rice 
has his fling at hundred per cent Americanism, conven. 
tional religion, white collar respectability. All this is not 
merely by implication, oratory, or reasoning. These men 
caricature life. Sometimes it is physical caricature, as 
when Roger Bloomer shows us a row of six identical off. 
ces with six identical clerks, six identical voices, and six 
identical filing cabinets, all leading to the sanctum of the 
business man who calls an endless string of gigantic fig- 
ures into a dictating machine. When Rice explains that 
the only ministers in heaven are Dean Swift, Abbé 
Rabelais, and the Rev. Laurence Sterne, the caricature is 
intellectual. But always in expressionist drama, even in 
The Hairy Ape, satire tends to replace emotional power. 
It is a tendency to be watched and feared. 

Study of character is not the business of such plays. 
Individual psychology disappears in favor of type psy- 
chology. The expressionist playwright tells us more about 
the human mind—its deep unconscious processes—than his 
predecessors tried deliberately to do; but it is the mind 
and the processes which psychoanalysis have shown us are 
common to great bodies of men and women. It is the 
general problem of the adolescent boy, trying to find 
beauty and work, and tortured by the refractory sub- 
stance of life and of his own mind, which Roger Bloomer 
presents; and the author of The Adding Machine is so 
consciously absorbed in a perfectly typical clerk that he 
calls him Mr. Zero. The sense of individuality, which 
Shakespeare and Ibsen equally attempted to give us, re 
mains only in the personalities of the actors. 

The expressionist form offers various advantages to the 
playwright. Most of them place obligations upon him. 
He is freed immediately from the laborious job of ar- 
ranging a plausible picture of actuality which contains in 
its four or five scenes the characters, information, and 
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action necessary to what he wants to say. But, if he 
escapes being a theatrical carpenter and joiner, and goes 
straight to the task of expression, he must see to it that 
his people and his lines have real significance, and his 
whole narrative has a sound and clear design. The Adding 
Machine is sometimes significant but more often flashy 
and clever-clever. Its design is sloppy. After three or 
four scenes which develop excellently the problem and 
the story of Mr. Zero, it wanders off into a string of 
episodes that are anecdotal and satiric and without dra- 
matic backbone. 

If the expressionist playwright is reasonably clever and 
a true man of the theatre with a knowledge of what is 
essentially dramatic he will find himself working in what 
is at present a very easy form, welcomed and enjoyed by 
a not-yet-critical audience. The Adding Machine has won 
success in spite of lack of design, and the presence of much 
imitative and second-rate material. Roger Bloomer has 
failed because it is more like free verse poems of good 
quality read by actors in costume, than a living, self-pro- 
pelling, dramatic narrative. The materials of Roger 
Bloomer are far above those of The Adding Machine, 
but Rice possesses just enough knowledge of the stage to 
give his stuff life—though often a cheap life—while Law- 
son cannot yet meet the easy tests of the expressionist stage. 

Other questions of form are interestingly illustrated by 
these plays. Roger Bloomer, along with Johannes Kreis- 
ler, shows unquestionably that there is a limit to the num- 
ber of short scenes that may be effectively presented on 
the stage. With six, ten, or even thirteen episodes, we 
gain a certain sense of freedom, variety, and direct ap- 
proach. When we reach the thirty and forty scenes of 
these two plays, we find our interest dispersed, and our 
sense of cumulative, logical progress outraged. Your 
mind flies, perhaps, to Macbeth with twenty-nine scenes, 
and Hamlet with twenty. But remember that there were 
very few gaps in time between those scenes; they were all 
presented in continuous succession on a stage practically 
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without change of scene; and the Elizabethans developed 
as hard a logic of physical and mental continuity as the 
moving picture scenario boasts. In other words the 
Elizabethan drama was a unity after all; it had a special 
and homogeneous structure of its own. If expressionist 
drama is to go far beyond the four or five acts of realism, 
it must invent a continuity of form peculiar to its own 
problems. Through the relationship of many scenes, it 
must give us that same developing body of emotion which 
critical of satirical episodes such as The Adding Machine 
presents only seven scenes, each is fairly bulky, and inter 
missions and the printed program relate them to one am 
other much in the fashion of the acts of the conventional 

play. The thirty or forty scenes of Roger Bloomer are | 
disjointed and discontinuous. There is no inner unity, and | 
no program can keep track of them as they flit by. 

The future of the expressionist drama depends on the | 
playwrights developing a far finer sense of form in the 
structure of their plays. An audience will soon grow as 
critical of satirical episodes such as The Adding Machine 
presents as it now is of a discontinuous array of scenes 
with no more drama in the dialog than Roger Bloomer 
offers. Audiences will demand the steady development of 
narrative and theme, as in The Hairy Ape, or a well-knit 
and completely proportioned play like Kaiser's From Morn 
to Midnight. 

The actual performances which the Theatre Guild gave 
The Adding Machine, and the Equity Players gave Roger 
Bloomer served to bring out their differing qualities. The 
acting and mounting of Rice’s play was far superior. 
Dudley Digges played Mr. Zero as well as he has played 
anything since Henry Clegg, and Margaret Wycherly has 
done nothing better than the clerk’s lover. These players 
and Lee Simonson’s setting added considerably to the best 
scene in the play—an episode in which Rice most ingeniously 
works the thoughts of the man and the woman into a pat- 
tern of interminable numbers called out by one clerk and 
repeated by the other as they sit facing each other at high 
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desks. At the end, when the boss appears and fires Mr. 
Zero after twenty-five years of work, the play gains that 
sharply pictorial expression which is typical of this sort of 
drama. ‘The desks and the actors whirl about against a 
wall on which battalions of figures dance; suddenly in a 
reat tumult everything is blotted out with two bloody 
splashes. Mr. Zero has “seen red’? and committed murder. 

As at first produced by the Equity Players, the system of 
mounting Roger Bloomer was thoroughly bad. The simple 
unity of the theatre, and the inevitable relation of audi- 
torium and playing stage were unprofitably smashed. Some 
of the scenes passed in a row of three tiny cubbyholes in 
which nestled little rooms along the bottom of a black cur- 
tain at the back of the stage. Other scenes were made of 
set-pieces against black curtains, and others passed “in one” 
before a painted curtain. When, after a disastrous week 
uptown, the play moved to the Greenwich Village Theatre, 
the scenes were much improved by being played in stage- 
centre with a few properties and some gray or black cur- 
tains. None of the actors—neither Henry Hull, who played 
Roger uptown with more neuroticism than adolescence, nor 
Alan Bunce, who brought more illusion to the part when 
he played it in the Village—did much to overcome Lawson’s 
shortcomings as a writer of dramatic dialog. 


IT. 


The sad spectacle that the Equity Players presented with 
Roger Bloomer as the climacteric failure of a disastrous 
year was matched by the rapid expansion and collapse of 
Augustus —Thomas’s toy balloon, the so-called American 
National Theatre, and by the failure of Maurice Swartz, 
the director of that excellent repertory organization, the 
Yiddish Art Theatre, to invade the Broadway field with 
English versions of Andreyeft’s Anathema and Gogol’s The 
Inspector General. A great deal of hard work, a great 
deal of extraordinary care—mainly on the side of direction 
—is necessary in any ambitious attempt to found a better 
producing organization than the Theatre Guild. While the 
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theatre-less ‘‘national theatre” of the Producing Managers’ 
Association, was enjoying its little week of failure, eighteen 
hundred playgoers subscribed over half a million dollars 
to build the Theatre Guild its own ideal playhouse. 
Production after production this year has demonstrated 
that we have almost no directors equal to the uncommonly 
difficult task of making good ensembles or even good actors 
out of the unschooled players of the Broadway long-run 
system. Without such direction even the distinguished 
names that dotted the Equity Players’ revival of The Rivals 
could not prevent the performance from being irregular in 
tone and badly knit together; only James T. Powers, clown. 
ing David furiously, tried to reach the thorough-going 
artificiality appropriate to this old play. The Inspector 
General—obvious enough in its fooling, fdr all it is a Rus- 
sian classic—needed all the deftness and well-timed ensem. 
ble which the Moscow Art Theatre brought to another ex. 
ample of Russian slapstick, Turgenieft’s The Provincial 
Lady. Swartz made an excellent picture of the Job-like old 
Jew of Anathema, but he was not director enough to lift so 
pleasant and commonplace an actor as Ernest Glendinning 








) 





up to the heights of Andreyeff’s magnificent intellectual | 


demon who tempts mankind in order to damn God; it was 
only the Jewish crowd, transplanted from the Yiddish Art 
Theatre, which surged into life in this disappointing pro- 
duction. 

At the moment of writing, Raymond O'Neill, once di- 
rector of a little theatre in Cleveland, has presented his 
Ethiopian Art Theatre—a quaintly preposterous title for 
a gathering of Negro performers from cabarets, movies, 
and the speaking stage—in only one bill, tiresome old 
Salome and a pungent Negro playlet, The Chip Woman's 
Fortune. Here again the direction lacks power. O'Neill 
cannot secure the fluidity necessary to make the long-winded 
Wilde tolerable. On the other hand he has the originality 
to see how Negroes might do 4 Comedy of Errors, a la 
jazz, Everyman in a cabaret, and The Follies of Scapin as 
a colored improvization. 
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The Theatre Guild’s last production of the year, a re- 
vival of Bernard Shaw’s witty and not uninspiring play 
of the American Revolution, The Devil’s, Disciple, suffers 
heavily from bad direction. Only the bravura wit of the 
famous Burgoyne scene and the thorough-going skill with 
which Roland Young plays every bit of it, saves the piece 
from Basil Sidney’s laborious playing of the derisive and 
flashing Dick Dudgeon. Simonson’s sets do nothing to as- 
sist the entertainment. 

Returning to the American National Theatre and its one 
and only production, 4s You Like It, it was solely the work 
of Simonson and of one actor that gave it the slightest 
significance. The director, Robert Milton, aided by Ian 
Keith’s romantic and fervid Orlando, kept the early scenes 
going finely; but the Forest of Arden slumped away into 
a dreary, slow-paced spectacle which uncovered all the faults 
of this inferior play. Marjorie Rambeau sidled leisurely 
through the play chewing the cud of what Thomas calls 
diction, a bovine Rosalind. The other players, variously 
famous and variously competent or otherwise, got no values 
out of their parts half so good as the towering tapestries 
and rioting banners out of which Simonson made his scenes 
at court. This fine and practical artist was far too prac- 
tical and not fine enough, however, in the compromise be- 
tween stage-realism and formal design in the forest scenes. 
Pushed a little farther, he might have shown us such carved 
tree-panels as the Chinese make, and a background of mot- 
tled hangings, instead of unnatural and shapeless tree-trunks 
in half relief with painted drops behind. 


Il. 


Turning to the drama pure and simple—though not so 
pure perhaps as simple—there can be little complaint over 
the direction of two of the Frohman company’s recent pro- 
ductions, or Robert Milton’s handling of You and I. Henry 
Miller, a master of easy realism, staged Sacha Guitry’s 
Pasteur almost perfectly at most points, and David Burton 
did well enough by Salisbury Field’s inconsiderable but 
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amusing play Zander the Great. Field’s faculty for neat 
speeches and pleasant humor, coupled with Alice Brady's 
good acting and amusing performances by Joseph Allen and 
George Abbott lift this story of a baby’s conquest of cow- 
boy bootleggers into entertainment that excels its materials, 

Pasteur, on the other hand, is a fine drama because its 
materials are fine. Guitry has written gravely and simply, 
and Arthur Hornblow, junior, has translated skilfully. But 
the power that this ‘“undramatic’’ play possesses is the 
power of Pasteur’s own life and discoveries. ‘The great 
Frenchman whose theories and researches form the basis 
for almost all the medical practice in antisepsis and in- 
noculation today is as gigantic a figure as the nineteenth 
century produced. ‘The fact that he himself was not a 
doctor, could never administer the cures he discovered, and 
was the subject of ignorant and interested antagonism sup- 
plies a certain amount of conflict to add to the significance 
of his life and work. Guitry makes no effort at conventional 
drama. He merely presents six or seven moments of 
Pasteur’s career, ranging from a lecture interrupted by the 
Franco-Prussian War to his crowning by the French Aca- 
demy twenty-five years later. A very touching episode in 
which we meet the first boy cured of hydrophobia provides 
a certain amount of emotional body for the play. But 
essentially Pasteur demonstrates how far the old-fashioned 
realistic form can go in making interesting entertainment 
out of absolute and almost formless resemblance to life. 
It is worth observing, however, that this kind of realism 
cannot be theatrical enough (in the best sense) to touch 
the large, elemental audience from which the stage will al- 
ways take its special glory. 

The performance of Pasteur by Miller himself had a 
dignity and a reserve excellent to meet in our theatre, and 
it was such a piece of deliberate impersonation as I do 
not think this actor has ever attempted. The numerous 
other men of the cast—there were no women—played on a 
fine level of conscientious, adept effort. 

You and I, the newest Harvard Prize Play, written by 
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Philip Barry and directed by Robert Milton, is a brilliant 
piece of work for a man of twenty-three, but it would be 
an unsure and snobbish job for an older playwright. It is 
undeniably smart and even witty in its dialog. Barry shows 
real understanding of the dilemma between art and busi- 
ness which a man may face, but he is not very convincing 
in his attempt to show that marriage has anything to do 
with it. It is the limitations of upper class ideals which 
he has dramatized without knowing it. And this point of 
view permits him to make very bad sport of a servant. The 
acting of H. B. Warner, Lucille Watson, and almost the 
entire cast aided the playwright in establishing his some- 
times false values. 


IV. 


Except for Vadim Uraneff’s attempt to launch a non- 
representational playhouse under the unfortunate title of 
the American Commedia dell’ Arte, the last quarter of the 
season provided little more of interest. To be sure, there 
was some good acting in poor plays: Laurette Taylor pro- 
vided a real piece of impersonation in the old Jewish mother 
of genius who is the central figure of Fannie Hurst’s 
Humoresque; Katharine Cornell again asserted her skill 
and promise in Pinero’s very ordinary aping of Barrie, The 
Enchanted Cottage; and Lowell Sherman showed in a 
cheap melodrama, Morphia, that he possesses a technical 
skill which may place him high upon our stage if he can 
match it with understanding. But Uraneff’s attempt to in- 
terest Broadway in non-representation—failure though it 
was—had considerably more significance. Incomprehensible 
as was one of Uraneff’s productions, the Russian satire The 
Show Booth by Alexander Blok, and incomplete as was his 
presentation of the Biblical Song of Songs,the performance 
which he managed to whip out of his actors even at trial 
matinees was so exceptional—notable certainly in the case 
of E. J. Ballentine—that there seemed for a moment to be 
promise that a foreigner could bring us what we lack in 
the art of direction. 
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BY CHARLES PHILLIPS 


HILE we in America suffer all of a sudden a 

W plethora of Shakespeare—while we are revelling 

in the Hamlets of Barrymore and Hampden and 
Leiber; the Juliets of Ethel Barrymore and Jane Cowl and 
Lenore Ulric (achieved or impending) ; the Macbeths of 
Mantell and Hampden (who also give us an Othello and 
a Petruchio for full measure) ; the Shylock of Warfield, the 
Rosalind of Miss Rambeau;—while all this rich carnival 
enlivens our own stage, overseas likewise the Bard is dis- 
porting in multifarious form, color and interpretation— 
in Paris and Vienna, in Warsaw, in Berlin, in Munich— | 
Florence—Rome—Lausanne . . . where not? He is as | 
universal as the films and as catholic as the Church! 

And wherever he goes he cuts the same perennial capers 
—precipitating argument, discussion, controversy ;— (was 
it not ever thus ?>—did not the New York of the Fifties have 
its Hamlet riots?)—upsetting tradition after tradition | 
(the paradox of it, himself a tradition of three centuries 
running!) ; sounding the death knell of artists’ names— 
or heralding their immortality; playing with the brush and 
palette of stage decoration like a young madman, now dip- 
ping deep and mingling deeplier the stark colorings of bare 
suggestion, of mere drape and chair and balustrade—now 
splashing through all the bright hues and broad strokes 
of ornate picturing, of painted palace and canvas Arden; 
now juggling with twentieth century electricity like a boy 
turned loose—now gesturing majesty with a godlike 
gesture. What a playboy of the Western World he is; 
how he mimes and frolics twixt the coat-tails of Father 
Time! Assuredly he ‘‘abashes biography,” as Percy Ham- 
mond remarked recently in criticizing Clemence Dane's 
“‘invention’’—an invention which, it seems to me, misses 
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half the character of Master Will in missing the playboy 
angle of his nature. 

[| think this Playboy must be grinning joyously just now 
at certain goings on in the Swiss town of Lausanne—not 
the capers of the Powers in august conference over the 
Near East situation—but the capers of a Geneva theatrical 
troupe which has got itself into official disgrace because of 
its production of an unexpurgated version of Measure for 
Measure. According to the Chief of Police of Lausanne, 
so numerous and so vigorous were the public protests 
against the pornography of this piece that his action of 
banning it from the local stage was forced upon him. The 
artists who were guilty of this breach were headed in their 
offending by a Russian refugee of Armenian descent—how 
Mr. Will would have enjoyed that conjunction! 

The spectacle of Shakespeare being put on the Index in 
continental Europe makes the traveller from prohibition- 
ridden America stare. Of course we all know, from our 
chamber reading, w:«t the lusty Elizabethan William is 
when he runs full cry across the mimic boards—especially 
in his gloomy and brutal Measure for Measure. But to 
find him really banned, indexed, shut out—that is a sur- 
prise! Even America has had Measure for Measure and 
by no less an artist than Modjeska, who was as famed for 
the purity as for the power of her art;—and no one thought 
of protesting. Modjeska, however, carefully edited the 
tragedy—Shakespeare’s only sex-drama—before she sub- 
mitted it to the articulation of the stage and the bald glare 
of the footlights. —The American theatre could never have 
seen it otherwise—Modjeska, we may be sure, would never 
have given it otherwise. She not only knew her public, but 
she had standards and ideals which were the polar anti- 
thesis (the pun was not intended) of the “art for art’s 
sake” school. It was just there that the Armenian Russian 
and his players at Lausanne fell short—they refused to ex- 
purgate, to measure their task by the time and its taste; 
and for their lack of pains they got the Playboy into dis- 
repute and themselves into police court. Free and easy as 
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Old World audiences are in general, even Shakespeare 
sometimes is too strong meat for them, served raw. 

It may be that European standards are changing. In 
Poland last winter (where the American prohibition idea | 
is highly regarded and already in a measure emulated) | | 
heard theatregoers protest against the grossness of certain 
lines in The Comedy of Errors. The Poles are not 
squeamish: they are among the most ardent devotees of the 
theatre in Europe, and have been Shakespearean pioneers 
since 1765; yet here they are today kicking against the 
well-nigh established rule in Europe to take Shakespeare 
outright, morsel for morsel—a rule that has applied partic. 
ularly to the comedies. 

Speaking of expurgations, it will be interesting to make 
note of a version of Romeo and Juliet given at the Comédie | 
in Paris last season. In this case, the excisions were made, 
not for morals’ sake, but for the purpose of changing the 
tenor of the play. Even the title was altered, from Romeo 
and Juliet to Juliet and Romeo, and the whole tone of the 
tragedy pitched to a new emphasis of the character of 
Juliet. What thought Master Will of that? Our own 
vicious star-system could invent nothing in the theatre more 
flagrant or unwarranted. This year the Comédie has a 
Hamlet on its bills, the French text by Marcel Schwob, but 
there are no reports as yet as to how closely—or how loose. | 
ly—it follows the original. Shakespeare must love the | 
French, though—for their daring—for doing the very | 
things with his plays that he used to do with others’; the 
Gallicized Cleopatra, for instance, which Sardou turned of | 
for Sarah Bernhardt; and Sarah’s own impossible Hamlet. 

Germany’s exploitation of Shakespeare is an old story. 
The Germans, it will be remembered, were for years before 
the war as eager to claim the British playwright as the 
British used to be to take St. Patrick away from the Irish. | 
German propaganda, in fact, all but succeeded a few years | 
ago in making the world believe that if Shakespeare wasn't 
German, he was at least good enough-to be. And no falling 
off in Shakespeare is evident in Germany today. Jessner's 
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MR. SHAKESPEARE GOES ABROAD 
Richard the Third and Othello, the Sievert-Wichert Julius 


Caesar are among the most talked of productions of recent 
years. Revivals of Hamlet and Lear were successful last 
season in Berlin, while Munich saw a beautiful interpreta- 
tion of Much Ado About Nothing and a merry Taming of 
the Shrew. 

I have referred to Shakespeare in Warsaw. Poland is 
one country in which Shakespeare, war or no war, has not 
lagged. Despite the ravages of six years’ continuous in- 
vasion and battle for existence—and before that a century 
and more of suppression and iron-tight censorship—the art 
of the theatre still flourishes in Poland with tenacity and 
renewed vigor. The Polish impulse for the theatre seems 
inherent, invincible; and since the days of Felix Benda, 
Modjeska’s elder brother, who was Booth to the Poles, and 
who fostered popular revival of the world classics, Shakes- 
pearean productions have been numerous and of a high 
order—although they were not always easily achieved, as 
witness the Warsaw censor (in the days of the Russian 
regime) who forbade Hamlet because of the killing of the 
king! The father of Joseph Conrad, the Polish novelist 
who has made new magic out of Master Will’s own tongue, 
was another of the introducers of Shakespeare to the Slavic 
world, being one of the first to make translations which 
broke away from the rigid Alexandrines of the earlier at- 
tempts. Today no theatrical season passes in Poland with- 
out several Shakespearean productions; among the favorites 
of recent seasons have been Julius Caesar, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Comedy of Errors, Romeo and Juliet, and 
the perennial Hamlet; and while these are being played a 
new and complete translation of the entire works is being 
made by order of the Polish government. 

The Slavic imagination of the Pole folds the dreaming 
Dane in a glow of exalted poetry; there is something of 
Hamlet in every Pole, and when one of their artists essays 
him, he lives. The last Warsaw Hamlet which I saw was 
the most satisfying all-round production of the tragedy I 
had found in Europe; scenically it was a triumph. Sim- 
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plicity was the keynote—simplicity and poetry. The vast 
spaces and dark heights of the Polski Theatre's stage were 
magnified to sweeping immensity by huge gray draperies 
which seemed to fall from the illimitable sky itself, such a 
gesture did they give of starlit remoteness. A long balcony 
and a balustrade against vague depths of shadowy back. 
ground opened to us Elsinore and the Danish coast with 
a vividness that no painted drop could have approximated. 
Two rough-hewn gilded chairs and a bench—and the palace 
of the sovereign was a reality. The players’ scene was 
done on a dais in the centre of the stage—the only awkward 
feature of the whole setting. The costumes were Eliza. 
bethan; but there was no abject aping of the Elizabethan 
manner: rather, a sort of happy medium between the stark 
Ben Greet effect and modern craft—with a dash of Gordon 
Craig, perhaps, inspiring the producer; for Craig has had 
his contacts with the Polish artists, and his name is well 
known among them. 

As for Italy students often speculate on whether or not 
Shakespeare ever went there in the flesh; but whether he 
did or not, of one thing I am convinced—that he would 
feel very much at home there now should he chance to visit 
the glimpses of the southern moon. Perhaps no people in 
Europe are turning more to Shakespeare at the present 
moment than the Italians—‘“stealing the Bard from the 
Avon,” one Florentine critic put it to me as he pointed out 
the popular acclaim with which Master Will now flourishes 
both on the Arno and the Tiber. Travelling troupes ‘‘do- 
ing” the classics, native and other, and doing them to a de- 
gree unknown in America, largely supply the playhouses of 
Italy; and it would be hard to find even one of them with- 
out Shakespeare in its repertoire. At the same time I note 
that the big publishing house of Treves Brothers, at Milan, 
is bringing out a new edition of the plays, somewhat after 
the manner and frankly in competition with the German 
Tauchnitz. .Qne of this series the Milan publishers have 
significantly named “The Italian Dramas’’—which of course 
include Othello, Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant of 
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Venice, and The Two Gentlemen of Verona. (Rome, with 
its Julius Caesar is for some unaccountable reason omitted 
from the set. ) 

But the Italians do not dream of confining themselves to 
the “Italian Dramas.’’ One of the big runs last season at 
Rome was The Tempest—the first production of the fan- 
tasy ever made in Italy. It was an interesting presentation 
and excited much comment and popular applause; although 
it must be confessed that any stage production of the fan- 
tastical sort in post-war Europe is pretty sure to fall short 
of American expectations, because the elaboration of elec- 
trical, mechanical, scenic, and costume effects which here 
at home has to a great extent spoiled our eye if not our art, 
is quite unknown. It is when they do things demanding 
less stage expenditure and more downright artistry of mood, 
picture, gesture and expression that the Europeans are hap- 
piest in Shakespeare. Two productions which I saw at 
Florence—of Othello and of King Lear—will serve to 
illustrate. I think I have never seen anywhere two more 
interesting pieces of Shakespearean work than these, for in 
them stage, players, audience, even the building itself, went 
to make up in sum total a real experience of the theatre. 

To begin with the building: it was the Politeama 
Nazionale, a big circular barn-like structure built in the 
style of a cyclorama, seating about two thousand, with a 
level floor, one tier of seats set on an incline toward the 
rear, and a ring of boxes running the full circumference of 
the auditorium. Excepting the boxes no seats were re- 
served. If you happened to be too late to get a box, you 
must take your chance at securing one of the chairs among 
the groundlings. These were not stationary seats, but 
ordinary wooden chairs set in tight rows and so hard that 
a vendor of well worn cushions plied a brisk trade, not only 
before the performance but as it went on—as the seats grew 
harder! 

Admission to the best ‘orchestra’ seats (there was no 
orchestra: I have yet to hear music at any kind of an 
Italian dramatical production, unless it be in the tea-room 
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of the lobby): admission to these seats was only five lire, 
about fifteen cents in American exchange. The performance, 
like all Florentine performances, began late; no matter 
how lengthy the piece the curtain never goes up in Florence 
before nine o'clock. If you get home from “the show” in 
Italy earlier than midnight you are lucky. But at this 
Politeama—this typical “Old Vic,” or better still this 
veritable Globe of Will’s own day—more than at any other 
theatre I attended in Italy, the audience begins to arrive 
early—it is its own special habit and prerogative. By 
eight o'clock the place began to fill; by eight-thirty the 
house was packed. 

And what a crowd it was! For a full hour before the 
performance it buzzed with talk and movement—not im- 
patiently, but comfortably and joyously; capturing chairs 
by a deposit thereon of hat or coat—and forthwith dashing 
in and out and up or down the aisles to visit acquaintances; 
standing on the chairs to hail incoming friends and beckon 
them to choice spots in the “free for all”; gathering in 
groups around the wall, under the boxes; smoking; read- 
ing the evening papers which shouting boys sold up and 
down the house. And during the performance !—yelling, 
pounding, stamping, in approval or disapproval, and—once 
the piece was launched—making wild demonstrations be- 
tween acts when the intermissions were too long to suit its 
eager appetite. There was nothing “high brow” or “litry” 
about that Shakespearean audience—but Oh, how Will the 
Rollick would have relished it, even to the smell of it! 

When I have mentioned to Italian friends that overacting 
seems to be the bane of their theatre, they have laughingly 
answered “QO, but that’s the Italian of it!” I have seen 
few performances in Italy against which this criticism 
could not be justly made—not excluding even certain per- 
formances of such artists as Emma Grammatica and Vir- 
ginia Reiter. But perhaps, remembering “‘the Italian of it” 
an American should modify his criticism. We certainly 
are strangers to the artistic ardors and vehemencies of the 
Latin nature. And this much must be granted: the Italian 
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actor, however he may rant, remains consistent in his rant- 
ing. He never flags; he seems to possess inexhaustible 
funds of force and energy; he mounts from one fervid plane 
of expression to another with unabated fury of motion, 
gesture, voice, and facial contortion. Yet it is not beyond 
belief that the Italians themselves begin to recognize this 
flaw. Othello, I noted, had stormed and foamed but a day 
or so at the Politeama when another Florentine theatre was 
staging a burlesque of the performance. 

The Politeama Othello, it must be admitted, overacted 
with a vengeance—but the crowd went mad over him, es- 
pecially in that scene where the Moor’s jealous rage is 
supposed to throw him into a sort of cataleptic fit. Thus, 
at any rate, did our lusty Florentine perform it, nearly unto 
hysterics. And his make-up was well-nigh perfect—not too 
dark, but richly dusky, with a short bushy beard and a wild 
head of crinkly hair that reeked of the hot South. Passion 
was in every toss of it. This was a far more effective make- 
up than one I once saw in a production of Verdi’s operatic 
Othello: in that the black and beardless hero shone like 
a newly polished stove pipe, with great eyes rolling and 
lips made up so Afric-thick as to belie the most robustious 
of robust tenors. In short, he looked for all the world like 
the endman in a minstrel show. 

Our Florentine Iago also overacted, playing to the 
groundlings tirelessly. (Addressing the audience instead 
of the players, along with various other antedated stage 
tricks of past generations, is still the practice in Italy.) 
But with what a relish he was hissed! In the Lear produc- 
tron the acting was perhaps a little more subdued. There 
were some real moments of mad majesty in this; but it was 
the raving of the insane old king that caught the people. 
And as they thundered and shouted and clapped I thought 
to myself how well Shakespeare could calculate his effects, 
how wisely he could gauge his crowd, over and above all 
the fine frenzy of his divine poetic gift. 

So much for the manner of the Florentine Shakespeare— 
food enough for Will’s measuring eye; but when it came 
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to the staging: there, one felt, the Master himself would 
approve and applaud. No matter if the company was a 
poor one (like his own) and had brought its own scenery 
—brand new—along with it. The creases in the folds of 
the back-drops, like those of a tablecloth fresh from the 
laundry, told us that. No matter if the costumes, though 
adequate, were not new—being, if truth be told of certain 
vulnerable spots, both worn and patched. It was the genius 
of the stage arrangement that would have caught Will's 
expert glance. 

The original of the dramas was adhered to with striking 
fidelity, not only as regards the full context of each piece 
but in the consecutive setting of the scenes. All that shift- 
ing and adjusting and rewriting of the plays which in the 
modern theatre has been erected into a necessity if a 
Shakespearean piece be given there within reasonable act- 
ing time, was eschewed. How then did the Florentine 
players manage? 

Very cleverly. Across the full width of their stage they 
ran a great semicircular drapery, hung in three sections, 
the deep olive-green folds of which were graceful and pleas- 
ing to the eye. When ready to play a given scene one sec- 
tion—a third part—of this curtain was drawn aside, reveal- 
ing, as the scene demanded, a flight of steps, a balcony, 
perhaps a strip of garden. With all the lights thrown on 
this set and the opposite side of the stage left in darkness, 
a feeling of real perspective was achieved, much more con- 
vincing than if the scene were mounted in the centre of 
the stage. 

To change for the next scene all lights were turned off, 
the drapery drawn across the set just used, while on the 
opposite side of the stage the curtain opened to reveal a 
new picture picked out in the full glare of the calcium. For 
a more elaborate setting the entire stage was used. Could 
anything be more simple? 

A glance at Othello as the play stands in the text will 
illustrate how well this scene scheme worked. We have 
“Scene I: Venice: A Street.” This was played stage left, 
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the drawn curtain revealing a Venetian house with balcony 
and window—whereat Brabantio in due time appeared. 
“Scene II: The Same: Another Street.” Across the 
stage, out of the darkness, with the voices of the approach- 
ing speakers heard as they entered, flashed a new and like 
scene of Venetian architecture, but now with a more im- 
posing front—the palace of the Moor. The auditor had 
the feeling of suddenly turning a corner and coming again, 
unexpectedly, upon the characters of the story. Next, as 
the drama moved on to ‘Scene III: A Council Chamber,” 
the centre of the stage was used, the middle curtain now 
being drawn, revealing the Signors in scarlet robes ranged 
along the back in their chairs of state, set on a dais; the 
doge on his throne at one side. 

The smoothness and facility with which the tragedy was 
thus permitted to sweep along by its own momentum, un- 
impeded by long waits or topheavy settings, was something 
one could not forget. Framed in those quick dove-tailing 
pictures that flashed one after another without a halt, the 
whole play unfolded itself like a story told, logically and 
naturally. 

This was the Othello. The Lear was not quite so simple, 
demanding more full-stage settings. But it had some novel 
arrangements of its own, the most striking of which was 
the map of Lear’s kingdom. This map was the rug at his 
feet—a great patch of color covering the steps of his 
throne, all blue sea and bright yellow isles, upon which he 
planted his royal staff as he marked out with it the lines of 
division for his daughters. There was a tremendous effect 
of regal majesty in that picture of the wild eyed old ruler 
throned above his dominions set like a footstool beneath his 
heel. 

The creases in the newly unfolded drops of these 
Florentine settings, as I have said, were disposed to spoil 
the picture a little;—tthat is, for the American observer: 
the imagination of the Italians is too vigorous and lively, 
I am convinced, to be distracted by such trifling details. 
But there was some striking impressionism achieved in the 
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painting of them. Bright colors and sharp contrasts were 
boldly used. Skies were of an azure “never seen on land 
or sea,’ yet they were made effective and “‘in the story,” 
giving it something of the atmosphere of a tale out of a 
gaily colored old chronicle. Cliff and headland and frowm 
ing turret were of purpureal darkness set against skies of 
crocus and orange yellow. ‘The artist had ideas, and one 
needed only a little perspective, from a back seat in the 
theatre, to get his thought. 

In interesting contrast to this vivid Italian playing and 
picturing of Shakespeare was a production at the Burg 
Theatre in Vienna of Coriolanus. The beauty and richness 
of this famous playhouse is too well known to need descrip. 
tion; yet it was this very massiveness and splendor of the 
theatre itself which discounted the staging of the play. All 
the scenes were done in sepia, in the manner of an artist's 
cartoons, but their etching-like lines, their mottled skies and 
feathery trees, were not strong enough to stand the full 
glare of the lighting, nor substantial enough to harmonize 
with the ornate frame in which they were set forth. The 
result was an effect of something hurried and unfinished— 
a flimsy background for so ringing and vociferous a tragedy. 
The acting was superb: one felt that at last he had seen 
Romans in the flesh, beautiful in their manly vigor, their 
classic passion;—Volumnia was like an ancient torch, 
aflame. But it was as if all moved in a house of cards, or 
thundered against paper mountains, in a world which would 
shake and fall—or at any rate crack and wrinkle—if they 
made one gesture or spoke one round vowel more. 

But at least the vowels could be heard, understood, en- 
joyed, even in the Teutonic guttural; and we could imagine 
Shakespeare applauding that desideratum. Yet, what a 
snap of the fingers he would give did we demand of him, 
some dictum on the contrasting merits of the versions. A 
snap of the fingers? I think he would laugh outright, cry 
“much ado,” and flit to some further scene to discover 
how his verses are being declaimed, his stories pictured, in 
Patagonia or the Fiji Islands. 
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Six designs by Ludwig Sievert, one of the 
most distinguished designers of scenery in 
Germany today. Above, the holy forest in 
Parsifal as sketched for the only stylized 
and thoroughly modern production of Wagner 
that has been attempted in any prominent 
playhouse in Central Europe. There Shake- 
speare may be handled rudely—for his own 
good—but Wagner can escape from tradition 
no farther than a kind of simplified realism. 
The tfees in this scene are solid plastics. 











Sievert’s sketch for the “Wandlung” scene in 
Parsifal. The two curved trees of the earlier 
scene are revolved and made into an arch- 
way through which the audience sees curtains 
gradually parting upon a flight of steps and 
the temple of the Grail, as Parsifal and his 
companion walk slowly in. This replaces the 
stupid, unrolling panorama of ordinary pro- 
ductions. 

















The temple of the Grail with the tree shapes 
moved apart to form the pillars of a gothic 
arch. At the rear is a circle of gauze curtains 
variously lit to permit the chorus to enter 
behind and between them, and to produce mys- 
terious and exalting impressions of changing 
light. These designs for Parsifal were made 
for a production at Freiburg in 1913. 














The street scene from Korngold’s opera Die 
Tote Stadt, bizarrely sketched by Sievert in 
expressionist fashion for the Municipal Opera 
House in Frankfort. 

















From Continental Stagecraft. 





The last scene of Schiller’s Maria Stuart as 
set by Ludwig Sievert and directed by Richard 
Weichert at the Municipal Theatre of Frank- 





b fort. Queen Mary, gowned in white, says 
. ) goodbye to fer servitors as she goes to the 
in f ; : 

" block. Black grilles against a gray wall sug- 
‘ gest the prison. A_ sketch made by Robert 


Edmond Jones from the actual production 














Sievert’s sketch for Tamar, a play produced 
at Franfort’s Municipal Theatre. The four 
curved levels upon which the actors pass are 
painted in successively heightened tones as 
they retreat in depth and increase in height. 
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THE MADDERMARKET THEATRE 


BY ANDREW STEPHENSON 


WELVE years ago a small group of impecunious 
but eagerminded people gathered around a Tudor 


fireplace in Norwich, England, fell to wondering 
if there might not be other and better methods of staging 
plays than those of the ordinary commercial theatre. In 
common with likeminded groups all over the world they 
had come to believe that such treatment robbed a play of all 
of its beauty and much of its meaning, so they decided to 
experiment. Such was the origin of the Norwich Players. 

These adventurers were fortunate enough to include 
among their number Mr. Nugent Monck, who had worked 
for a while with William Poel and whose previous ex- 
perience was of the utmost value. The ancient building 
in which they first met naturally suggested mediaeval 
material. Mysteries and moralities were followed by 
Greek drama, Shakespeare and Moliére. Footlights, pros- 
cenium, drop curtain and scenery were discarded and an 
astonished audience found itself thinking less of upholstery 
than of the play-wright. 

This audience, however, soon outgrew accommodation. 
The Banqueting hall of the ‘Musick House’, its history 
dating back to William Rufus, was next found to be avail- 
able, and though it was neither very capacious nor very 
accessible it provided perfect ‘atmosphere’ on the one hand 
and severe training in the art of production on the other. 

Then came the war. But in 1919 a new company was 
formed, opening with Much Ado About Nothing. During 
the next two years the Players gave Mystery Plays, A 
Japanese Noh and plays by Yeats, Masefield, Shaw, 
Furipides, Sheridan, four Shakespearean comedies, and 
The Beggar's Opera. Meanwhile the audiences continued 
to grow steadily. 
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In 1921 an eighteenth century edifice, built as a place 
of worship but later converted into a baking powder 
factory, came up for sale. This the Players promptly 
bought and proceeded to convert into the ‘Maddermarket 
Theatre’, the first Elizabethan play-house seen since 1642, 
The new theatre possesses the chief characteristics of a 
pre-restoration playhouse; in form it most resembles the 
“Fortune” (being about half that theatre’s dimensions) 
but, having a roof and all the audience seated, it also 
resembles a ‘private’ theatre such as the Blackfriars (where 
The Tempest was originally given). No one in his senses 
would for a modern audience reconstruct an absolutely 
Shakespearean theatre, unheated, unlit, open to the sky. 

The interior while giving the general impression of 
domestic Tudor architecture, is sufficiently free from detail 
to blend with nearly any setting. When the Players first 
saw it, it was a plain, ugly room with a domed ceiling; a 
depressing looking place but with one great asset—a 
whisper could be heard all over it, but when the voice was 
raised there was no echo. Now it has been quite remade. 
Around three sides of the hall runs a gallery the ends of 
which are connected, at a slightly lower level, by the balcony 
over the stage. This stage covers half of the original 
floor space and for this reason the fore-stage projecting 
into the audience—the Apron—had to be modified. About 
six feet in from the edge rise two pillars carrying the 
‘“heavens”’ or roof of the stage. These may not have been 
used in an Elizabethan private theatre, but they have 
proved so useful for bits of “business,” so important in the 
adaptability of the stage, and present so pleasing a line to 
the eye, that their existence is fully justified. The most 
characteristic feature is the balcony facing the audience. 
The uses to which a producer can put it seem limitless. It 
is really the centre of interest of the stage; it is the ‘punctum 
indifferens’ from which the rest takes its character. By 
painting a mediaeval screen on it, some Renaissance scroll 
work, or some simple eighteenth century device, the rest 
of the stage seems automatically to fall into the same 
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Three uses of the Maddermarket Theatre in Norwich, England. 
Above, the normal pseudo-Shakespearean stage. At the rear are 
the inner stage, or study, and the balcony, which, with the per- 
manent entrance doors in the slanting walls at right and left, were 
essential features of the Elizabethan stage. Its main stage is the 
least satisfactory feature of this theatre. For the size of the build- 
ing, it is as deep as the stage of the Globe; but it is far too wide. 
The audience cannot surround the playing space on three sides 
as it did the forestage of Shakespeare’s theatre. On the following 
pages are other sketches by Owen P. Smyth showing the rearrange- 
ments of the stage for a Greek tragedy and a relatively modern 
play requiring scenery. 
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Above, the stage of the Maddermarket Theatre arranged for a 
Greek tragedy by the drawing of curtains between various pillars 
A permanent architectural scene is placed in the, portion of the 
Shakespearean stage directly in front of the “study” or inner 
stage. The plan at the left is for the Shakespearean stage. 
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The stage of the Maddermarket arranged for a 
play requiring a proscenium and changes of 
scenery—“The School for Scandal.” False pro- 
sceniums with portals, or entrance doors, such as 
the English theatres retained from the Restora- 
tion to Victorian days, are placed diagonally 
between pillars on the “Shakespearean stage’. 
The lower of the two small plans on the op- 
posite page shows this arrangement. 
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ke ampithes the arran 


st period. The balcony itself does not run straight on to 
3 the galleries of the auditorium, the sides slanting forward 
M, at an angle towards the audience. These flanking pieces 
as are solid, except where they are pierced below by a four- 
3* centred Tudor doorway and above by lattice casement 
be windows (which are constantly used in the plays). Further 
si forward, and under the side public galleries, which are 
[i continued over the stage almost to the windows, are two 
ee more entrances. 

=§ The pivot on which an Elizabethan production usually 
“§ turns is the traverse or two large tapestries, hung on a 
3; rod under the “heavens,” which when closed hide the 
<t gallery, windows and back doors. In front of these cur- 
a8 tains (when drawn) are played garden and street scenes, 
3a and when opened interiors or scenes demanding more space 
o than the front of the stage affords; under the balcony 
ae yet another scene can be set. It must not be understood 
os that anything elaborate is implied by a ‘set-scene’—at the 
=* most a few rostra and one or two old oak chairs, joint 
Si stools or benches are employed. The background is always 
~a 


composed of figured tapestries and the achitecture of the 
stage itself, and as it is largely by these hangings that the 
adaptability of the stage is rendered possible, their 
importance cannot be exaggerated. Made of plain sacking, 
they are painted with various dyes, the decorations being 
adapted to each play. Being of heavy material they can 
be slung back by the actor and will take straight lines, 
without bunching into unsightly shapes. Moreover, they 
can be hung in every conceivable position. Their “infinite 
variety’ is one of the renewed discoveries of the Players. 
' Compared with the greater realism of tempera—painted 
scenery, the enormous gain in atmosphere obtained by this 
simple means can only be realized by seeing them in use. 
It is part of the technique of the theatre that these painted 
curtains shall always be closed, or opened, by the actor 
in full view of the audience, as part of the action or emo- 
. tion of the play so that no mechanical device breaks in 
upon the drama to distract the attention and the change 
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of scene is made by the player as part of the exposition. 
Economically it is also valuable, the theatre has no stage 
hands. The designs for these curtains are made and carried 
out severally by Nugent Monck or Mr. Owen P. Smith 
whose sketches are given here, or in the case of the heraldic 
and architectural designs, by the writer of this article. 

While Mr. Nugent Monck and the Players do not 
reject modern mechanical improvements, especially in con- 
nection with stage lighting, obviously there is little use 
for a proscenium, curtain, regulation footlights, scenery 
and all the paraphernalia of the usual picture stage in a 
theatre of this description. 

The story of the change from the Musick Room to the 
new Maddermarket Theatre is perhaps the best illustration 
of the work and spirit of the Players. At the end of May 
1921, they performed Masefield’s Nan. Immediately 
after this they began rehearsing, painting, making costumes 
and properties for a Pageant (in aid of local charities) 
showing the evolution of “Revelry”’ in different ages. This 
was given at the end of July. Then after a fortnight'’s 
holiday the Players started to Elizabethanize their build- 
ing. They stripped the ugly casing off the pillars, razed 
superfluous gallery levels, leaving only a bare construc- 
tronal frame. After this the workmen came in and the plans 
of Capt. Noel Paul (designing under the supervision of 
Nugent Monck) began to shape. During these last few 
weeks the Players were increasingly active. Rehearsals 
were carried out on the half finished stage, some of the 
actors making costumes, some properties, others working 
on hangings and all, in one way or another, giving a hand 
to the fitting up of their playhouse. By September 26, 
1921, after a rush against time, it was ready to be opened 
by a performance of As You Like It, preceded by a speech 
from the Irish dramatist, Mr. W. B. Yeats. His presence 
at the opening was particularly suitable, for the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, is the parent and prototype of the little 
theatre. 

The plays that have been given since the opening in 
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1921 are: As You Like It; She Stoops to Conquer; Mas- 
singer's 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts; a Christmas enter- 
tainment made by dramatizing old carols and folk songs; 
Moliére’s Mock Doctor and The Affected Ladies; The 
Taming of the Shrew, with the Induction and Slye watching 
the whole play from the balcony and the epilogue taken 
from the older The Taming of a Shrew; a modern play, King 
Monmouth; Twelfth Night, with the balcony used as the 
top of the Box Hedge and a great tapestry hedge hanging 
down from it; Euripides Electra, (the Elizabethan part of 
the stage hidden under the super-imposed “Greek” with the 
balcony there for the gods to appear on); Shakespeare’s 
rarely played Winter's Tale and Webster’s great tragedy 
The Duchess of Malf. Then after the vacation The 
Merchant of Venice and Sheridan’s comic opera, The 
Duenna with its original music by his father-in-law Linley; 
Henry IV, Part 1; and The School for Scandal. In the im- 
mediate future Othello is promised; Congreve’s brilliant 
comedy The Way of the World and Dr. Faustus. 

The real success of the Maddermarket theatre lies in 
its adaptability, in its practical proof of Nugent Monck’s 
theory that the open platform stage is not only the best 
stage on which to produce seventeenth century drama, but 
the best stage on which to produce Greek tragedy, miracle 
plays, Restoration Comedy and the later comedies of man- 
ners, and even modern plays. The Players have not yet 
had time, at the Maddermarket, to experiment with the 
latter. That they can successfully produce modern plays 
with simplicity is proved by their performances of Mase- 
field, Shaw and Yeats at their old Musick Room. But 
the new Expressionist dramatist would be as natural and 
impressive on the platform stage as the Elizabethan play- 
wrights themselves, to whose strength and freedom they 
have so much affinity. In fact the real need of the place is a 
young, strong dramatist who, turning his back on the com- 
mercial picture stage (where he might never get a hearing) 
will write for this open stage where the imagination is 
freed from the conventions of time and place. 
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The Maddermarket is only an experiment, but there is 
an immense future for its theory. It has solved one great 
modern problem—how a play of fine quality but limited 
appeal may be put on so as to recover the initial expenses, 
The method of running the theatre is very simple. Each 
play is planned for no more than a week’s run, and the 
number of the Players’ productions naturally depends on 
the time at their disposal for rehearsal. All are amateurs 
at work in or near the city, which of course entails evening 
and odd time rehearsal and at least three weeks’ interval 
between productions. Unlike other ventures of a similar 
nature the Players depend on box office receipts rather 
than on financial backing, consequently their productions 
have to preserve a happy mean between artistic ‘ambi- 
tions’ and financial caution. No one would suggest that 
as a nation, acting was our strong point. The East Anglian 
is of all men the shyest in the sense of his repugnance to 
give himself away. But here we have a constantly shift- 
ing association of anonymous young people given the boon 
of self-expression, their enthusiasm and gusto wisely 
directed. In the productions of the Maddermarket there 
is a freshness of vision and an absence of self-conscious- 
ness calculated to remove the soul deadening tradition of 
the Victorian barnstormer and to make the theatre once 
more a place of national entertainment. 
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PROLOGUE 


BY HERBERT S. GORMAN 


Light feet that hurry, muffled laughter, cries . . . 
The delicate painted creatures hurry by, 

Their ribbons fluttering ... A fiddle sighs; 
The curtain waits the tug that lifts it high. 


And then to silver trumpets and sweet din 

The trembling moment passes . . . We who hear 
The pizzicati of the violin 

Stir with the shadows as they shift and veer. 


Lamentable wraiths of Life who turn 

Upon the threshold of the Night with eyes 
Intolerably grave, they seem to burn 

With that old knowledge that has made them wise. 


For this their dreamlike moment, so to strut 
Miming dead kings and lovers with held breath 
Until they image (painted eyelids shut) 
The last sophistication which is Death. 
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THEATRES OF TODAY AND _— . 
TOMORROW 


The evolution of the theatre from the arena used for the 
production of spectacular masques in the seventeenth cen- 
tury through the familiar picture-frame structures of today, 
and towards types of playhouses which approximate the 
circus on the one hand and the Greek theatre on the other, 
is shown in various articles and illustrations in this number 
of Theatre Arts Magazine. 

In the nine pages immediately following, plans and sec- 
tions have been gathered together which show many archi- 
tectural changes, from the conventional court theatre of 
Germany and France to the most advanced projects and 
constructions. Almost all these cuts are printed through 
the courtesy of The American Architect, where they ap- 
peared in illustration of a series of articles, Design and 
Construction of Theatres, by Roi L. Morin. 

These plans illustrate successively various types of audi- 
toriums; the ambitious scheme of the twin theatres of Stutt- 
gart; the arrangement of revolving stage and plaster sky- 
dome in the Volksbiihne, Berlin; the ‘‘amphitheatre”’ seat- 
ing scheme and hidden orchestra of Max Littmann; meth- 
ods devised by Adolf Linnebach for using the sliding stage 
with a sky-dome; two modifications of the circus-theatre 
as arranged by Max Poelzig for Max Reinhardt; and two 
projects by Norman-Bel Geddes for theatres without pros- 
ceniums. 

The latter of Geddes’ schemes is here published for the 
first time. It is for an intimate dramatic theatre of the 
circus type in which the audience completely surrounds the 
stage. Changes of scene are made by dropping the stage 
into the basement. The interior of the house is so schemed 
in black that the actors and the plastic setting of proper- 
ties, steps, etc., will always be seen sharply outlined against 
darkness. 
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THE CUBIST THEATRE OF MOSCOW* 


AS IT LOOKS TO AN AMERICAN LAYMAN 
IN THE AUDIENCE 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


F all the experiments in dramatic art which 
O flourished in the first years of the Russian Revo- 
lution, when it seemed as if any rash experimenter 
could secure a building and government support,—only a 
few have survived. The heavy hand of the new economic 
policy has descended; government support is no more, and 
theatres must pay for themselves by selling tickets. The 
various propaganda plays have ceased; an interesting at- 
tempt in one playhouse to dispense with scenery altogether, 
relying on the projection of vari-colored lights to give the 
proper atmosphere to the play, has also been abandoned. 
But the Kamerny Theatre, popularly known as the ‘“‘Cubist 
Theatre,” still draws good audiences. 

They are different, these audiences, from those at the 
Grand Opera House and the Art Theatre, where already 
the petty new-rich speculators are beginning to appear, in 
sables more or less shabby, unearthed from old chests. 
In the Cubist Theatre one still sees youths and maidens 
of the working-class, or old fellows in felt boots up from 
the country, out for a good time. They are paying for 
the show with good money because they like it; so, accord- 
ing to either the new or the old standards, the Cubist 
Theatre is succeeding. 

Everything here is quite removed from ordinary thea- 
trical conventions, rather excitingly so, in fact. The plot, 
the situations, the scenery, the costumes, the gestures, and 
the occasional bits of music, are all a /a cubiste. For what 
is cubism, after all, but a refusal to copy external appear- 
ance with its irrelevant detail, and an insistence on penetrat- 
ing to the fundamental structural and mathematical forms 
of which it is composed. 





* Now touring in Europe. 
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How can a plot be “cubist”? Or situations? Or music? 
Anyone can see that costumes and scenery may be cubist. 
Squat little cones of green and brown may be set at the 
sides of the stage to represent trees. The seats may be 
cubes with geometric designs painted on them in primary 
colors; a palace may be represented by half a dozen pillars, 
ending abruptly at the height of ten feet without roof or 
cornice, leaving the imagination to supply unlimited height. 
Clothing may be made in geometric patterns; the gown of 
the old blind queen may be softly dignified in circling loops, 
while the costume of the young dandy may be sharp with 
long dashes and points. But these are mere externals; 
amusing as a novelty, but hardly interesting as an art ex- 
periment. The Cubist Theatre is more than that. It is 
a unified production, based upon a theory of art which is 
a direct reaction from the perfected naturalism of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, where, for instance, I saw a fine per- 
formance of Gorky’s Lower Depths, with scenery copied 
exactly from a cellar lodging in Moscow, with peasants’ 
and workers’ clothing and speeches exactly “‘like life.’’ The 
Cubist Theatre is not “natural’’; it is deliberately and joy- 
ously artificial. It cares not at all for the portrayal of life, 
as life appears to the senses; it makes no concessions to 
surface probability in its situations; it seeks rather for 
some underlying structural relation of human existence and 
emphasizes this with every contortion of costume and acting 
at its command. If this description seems dull and unduly 
given to philosophy, let me give an example of a play, which 
will explain, better than philosophy, just why the youths and 
maidens enjoy the Cubist Theatre. 

Harlequin as King, was the title. The plot was simple. 
It could never have occurred on land or sea, but in its es- 
sence it is occurring all the time. WHarlequin, a strolling 
actor, happens to kill the crown prince, just as he is about 
to inherit the throne. Partly to save his life, but more be- 
cause he wants “‘to make a fine art of government,” Har- 
lequin assumes the clothes and role of the man he has killed. 
He is thrust, a simple human soul, into the meshes of pal- 
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aces and courts, and he finds that government can never be 
made a fine art, since kings are always bound by precedent 
to hideous things, and are not allowed to exercise any free 
play of the imagination. He is forced to sign death war- 
rants in cold blood against people he does not hate,—a 
cruelty which revolts him; he is not allowed to give free- 
dom and largesse to beggars whom he likes, nor to spend 
time in listening to their accounts of injustice. His natural 
kindly instincts create only scandal, while in his final acts 
he is condemned to follow like a slave the dictates of his 
ministers. Discouraged, he decides to return to the road 
with Columbine, if he can be sure she is faithful to him. 
Before the eyes of the bored court, who think a pantomime 
is going on, he tells her his story and plans their elopement, 
going just in time to escape an assassination. The hired 
assassin, clearly designated by an enormous nose and vil- 
lanous hair and costume (not unlike the usual American 
cartoon of the “Bolshevik’’) bursts into the court bearing 
aloft a wig and a robe. “These are all there are of the 
king!’ Cheerfully the pretender assumes them, mounts on 
the throne with a chortle of silly glee and waves his sceptre 
above a dazzled court, who shout ‘Hail to the King.”’ 

The situations are intensely dramatic and, like the plot, 
are impossible on the surface, while quite true to the funda- 
mental clashes in human nature. There is a fine scene when 
Harlequin goes to the old blind queen to be crowned, and 
she, laying her hands on his hair, discovers that he is not 
her son. At the very moment when the courtiers await 
him, standing at the edge of the room in interesting cubist 
poses, Harlequin takes control of the old mother, confesses 
that he has killed her son, but that if she betrays him, the 
rival of her son will reach the throne and all the fine plans 
of her son will come to naught; but if she crowns him, the 
name of her son will echo down the ages as the man who 
made a fine art of government. The queen consents, and 
places the crown on his head, whereupon he ascends a throne 
which is built, not as a throne would really be, but as men 
in all ages have symbolized thrones, higher than anything 
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else on the stage, even over-topping the palace pillars, 
practically in mid-air, with only God above! 

Another dramatic moment comes in the testing of Colum- 
bine. Harlequin sends for her and woos her, in his char- 
acter as king, in order to test her faithfulness to her old 
lover, who has apparently disappeared. He has staked 
everything on the result, for he is already sick of the throne 
and wishes to leave it with a faithful sweetheart. At first 
Columbine rejects the king, but something which he says 
convinces her that he has made away with Harlequin, and 
she agrees to come to him that very night, intending to kill 
him. The laugh of heart-broken triumph with which, after 
her departure, he flings himself back on the throne and 
iams the crown more firmly on his tortured head, is a very 
fine bit of acting of a poignant situation which occurs not 
merely to kings. The woman he loves is coming to him 
for the first time, but she is coming not to the man but to 
the king, and by her consent he is forced back to the shame 
which he hoped to abandon with her. It is a moment of 
very bitter success. 

In moments of this kind, where the Elizabethan drama 
used the convention of the soliloquy, and the naturalistic 
drama tries one device after another to convey by outward 
expression feelings which are seldom outwardly expressed, 
the Cubist Theatre invents a convention, not of talking to 
one’s self, but of acting to one’s self. The actor flings him- 
self about the stage, with stiff but effective gestures convey- 
ing intense emotion, while the concealed orchestra produces 
a kind of music which I am not critic enough to describe, 
but which certainly harmonizes with the entire plan of the 
play and heightens the emotion of the moment. If one can 
imagine “jazz’’ become classical, one can gain some idea 
of this “cubist music.” 

The young working people of Moscow chuckle over the 
irony and laugh gleefully at the comedy. There is to them 
nothing dull or theoretical about the Cubist Theatre. What 
theory there is, remains behind the scenes in the plan of the 
producer, and is for the critic to unearth. 
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BY HERMAN ROSSE 
G mse: smells—chorus girls in dozens, roughly 


made up, coarsely dressed. Accessories on white- 
washed wagons, brightly colored, heavily made, 
waiting in the large circular passages. 

The huge auditorium, the transparent scenery lit inside, 
hung all around the arena. The intimacy of the actors, first 
sitting among the people and then entering the arena on 
invitation from the clowns. The entrances of crowds with 
horses from the sides. 

A little boy stunned by the music and the spectacle. . .. 
My remembrance of the circus at Scheveningen. 

All of us, I suppose, remember the appeal made by the 
peculiar type of theatricals which the circus offers. How 
coarse it is, how vulgar—if you will—how vital. In the 
circus more than on the stage there is left the remnant of 
the pulsing life of the myriads who have loved the theatre 
before us. The jokes one hears there, the mannerisms one 
sees there, the contrivances and situations one is bidden to 
see, myriads have applauded these before us; their direct- 
ness still charms today. 

How have we come back to the circus form of theatre or 
should we not rather ask: how did we ever abandon this 
practical and beautiful shape once we developed it. The 
answer to the last question is through the development of 
the picture stage and also through the changing from the 
outdoor to the indoor stage and to artificial lighting. The 
answer to the first question is that we developed the circus 
theatre partly through following the laws of least resist- 
ance and partly by inspiration from Rome, the direct link 
between us and antiquity. Structurally the circus form is 
inevitable. If one is going to perform he needs an audience 
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A scene from Max Reinhardt’s huge circus-theatre production of the pan- 
tomime The Miracle as presented in the Olympia exhibition hall in London 
before the war. The walls of the building were given a gothic character 
and the audience seated on all sides of the arena. Reinhardt will stage 
Karl Vollmoeller’s amplification of the Sister Beatrice legend in New York 
in the fall. 
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which will laugh and cry with him. To be seen by this 
audience either he must climb on a barrel or a soapbox or 
his audience must do so. In the theatre the actor has done 
so, metaphorically speaking, in the circus the audience, 
It is obvious that the latter method is by far the more 
practicable. In fact this method is partially adapted in all 
our theatres. For if a large number of people were to see 
from the level ground what takes place on the stage the 
actors would have to act on towers, like priests appearing 
on minarets. Obviously the circus idea is more practicable, 
for acoustic purposes, for visual purposes and for purposes 
of creating mob feeling in the audience by allowing the 
members of the audience to see each other. The Greeks, 
Romans and mediaeval Europeans realized all this. 

The temporary mediaeval European theatres employed 
both a high platform and an arena or orchestra, connected 
by steps, very much in the manner of the classical stages. 
Some of their platforms were round, or octagonal with 
seats sloping up in all directions. They were, in fact, circuses. 
Sometimes they were open air theatres, sometimes they 
were entirely covered, sometimes partly covered and were 
erected at spring festivals. The form of these early 
circular theatres was preserved in England till about the 
middle of the 17th century, in Holland till a somewhat 
earlier date. After that time the two dimensional per- 
spective illusion stage became popular. Illusion of three 
dimensional reality is more easily accomplished on a two 
dimensional background on a stage than in an arena, which 
is the stage for three dimensional drama, par excellence. 
So entirely is this true that the essential quality of the circus 
’ distinguishing it from the theatre is that as part and parcel 
of the form of the building its histrionics are purely and 
simply three dimensional. 

I feel that the European circus has kept alive, however 
crudely, most of the three dimensional theatre ‘“‘form” of 
long ago. The athletic actors, the parade-like ballets, the 
conventional make-up, the uniformed stage hands who 
change the properties in plain view of the audience just as 
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A group of eleven sketches by Herman Rosse illustrating the 
construction of the Continental circus and its adaptation to various 
sorts of drama and spectacle. A typical circus with its high 
stage at the right above an entrance for men and horses, and 
with a slightly lower platform for the orchestra at the left. 
If transparent scenery is used, it is lowered from the circle of 
masking drapery directly above the wall of the ring. When this 
ring is lighted, the gauze on the side towards the spectator 
becomes transparent, while the gauze on the other side of the 
ring appears opaque, and hides the audience seated behind it. 
Successive sketches show varying uses of transparent scenery. 
There are entrances at four points of the ring. 














Above, a ballet of the Holy Grail in a circus with transparent 
scenery. Below, a mediaeval scene, with transparent scenery used 
in conjunction with a practicable castle. The gateway is the usual 
entrance for men and horses underneath the stage of the circus 
Ihe balcony above is the stage itself. 


























Above, transparent scenery and stage of a circus arranged to 
represent wharves and a steamboat. This kind of scene was 
particularly fascinating to the European children of twenty years 
ago. Below, the scene of the Volsungs as it might be set in a 
circus. The top .of the transparent scenery disappears between 
two circular hangings of asbestos. 
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Above, a temporary theatre of wood and canvas, without trans- 
parent scenery, as Herman Rosse imagines it set for a rococo 
extravaganza. Below, the circus pure and simple, no scenery but 
platforms and steps leading from the high stage to the ring, and 
dividing the circus into halves. The actors appear on the ridge 
of the steps; the choruses in duplicate on each side. 
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Above, Herman Rosse’s conception of a circus with a skydome 
based on the roof construction of a circus in Cairo. Here he 
shows an arrangement for a serene, gay, classical comedy. Steps 
lead from the ring to a columned structure on the stage above. 
Below, a setting for a tragedy with clouds projected on the dome. 
Note the effect due to the varying of the wall around the back 
in these and the two succeeding drawings. The circus is cut 
through the centre in these sketches. 











Above, a mountain scene. An attempt to camouflage the audience 
against the angular shapes of rock. Suitably colored programs 
would be part of the scheme. Below, an oriental ballet, the scene 
of which is Bali. 
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the “invisible” ones of the Japanese stage do. Even the 
types of pantomime plays, with the rivalry between the 
Pierrot bakers wielding real meal and the harlequins wield- 
ing real barber soap, are interesting in their crude way and 
so sometimes are the ballets with their symbolic coloring 
and emblematic costuming. Some of the marvellous dis- 
plays of mathematical group formation of the circus belles 
on the arena floor open up choreographic vistas only ap- 
proached by Fokine or by the scholars of the 17th and 18th 
century court ball room ballets. The perfect circle of 
most circus arenas coupled with this mathematical precision 
makes the possibilities in that direction enticing. 

Like the early Greek theatres the typical traveling 
European circus has a round arena in which most of the 
acting takes place. Its auditorium, however, slopes up to 
all sides, like the Roman circus amphitheatre. The stage 
has consequently been reduced in size and measures only 
about one-third of the diameter of the arena. There are 
four entrances to the arena, one under the stage, one under 
the orchestra opposite the stage, and one on each side of 
the arena, half way between. It follows that the stage 
as well as the orchestra are raised, to allow for the passage 
of horses underneath. The stage is used as a balcony, as 
the second story of a house, a cliff, a terrace, a steamboat, 
or for celestial clouds from which the nymphs descend in 
the grand apotheosis of the ballet. In fact it is used in much 
the same way as the Italian stages for masques were used. 
The circus, however, uses few accessories, crudely made, 
only suggestive of what they are supposed to represent, 
never imitative. Roughly inspired by reality they have be- 
come objects themselves, theatrical appliances and complete 
as such. 

Through the tendency of the late 16th and early 17th 
century toward simplifying the technique of the illusion 
stage, the court theatre type of building transplanted the 
circular type. But on account of man’s traditional hesitancy 
in making changes of that kind the coming of the perfect 
illusion stage was very slow. ‘The collective thought of 
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nations took about three centuries to complete what one 
semi-intelligent stage designer could have accomplished in 
an afternoon. 

These are the two chief factors which brought about the 
change: With lumber as the material for roof construction 
and with a limited knowledge of mechanics it was easier 
to make a long narrow room than a round one when the 
demand grew for the covered theatre. And having no elec- 
tric lights or other modern means of creating illusion in 
the round the circus form was abandoned as unsuitable for 
illusionary performances. It was Richard Wagner, how- 
ever, who finally in the last half of the last century made 
the hold move of wiping out the last remaining device of 
the circus theatre. 

As usual, however, when an idea is vital, it may be 
officially disregarded but it lives despite this through the 
will of the people. So, at the same time that the apron 
of the theatre sank into Wagner’s Mystic Abyss, as he 
termed the unlighted gap between auditorium and stage, 
from which all his action sprang, the popular little de- 
mountable circuses which had toured the yearmarkets had 
become crystallized into palatial establishments of steel 
and masonry. The arrangements of the age-old type were 
preserved and elaborated. The stage was still raised like 
the mediaeval one and was connected with the arena for 
the more histrionic parts of the performance in which could 
be found the remnants of the Italian court ballets, the 
Flemish “‘sottemijen”, the “rederykers” guilds, and the 
Commedia dell’Arte. Filling up the Mystic Abyss of Wag- 
ner’s theatre the stage reform movement has brought forth 
again, first the apron, then the platform and finally the 
arena and the plastic stage. 

Max Reinhardt may safely be called the first of the 
modern producers to realize the advantages of the circus 
but he has not as yet exhausted its possibilities. He may, 
on the one hand, go further in the direction of illusion by 
adapting transparent scenery around the arena, for instance 
on the sky dome overhead. And on the stylistic side I hope 
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he will add his weight to some development of the clown- 
athlete-conjurer survivals of comedy in the circus. 

The idea of transparent scenery is a vital one and has 
been used with practical success although not entirely with 
artistic success. This should however, be simple. Prac- 
tically this device works as follows: The arena is enclosed 
by a low padded wall, about two feet high, which forms the 
inside base of the circular transparent scenery used for 
spectacular pantomimes. This scenery is painted and lit 
on the inside, and, when it is lowered, fits on to the prac- 
ticable houses or gateways which are generally erected at 
the entrances. By using this scenery four effects are ob- 
tained at once. A suitable colored and patterned back- 
ground is obtained, the audience across the arena is effect- 
ively masked, the color scheme and everything else seems 
more precious seen through a veil, and the scene is term- 
inated in an effective way on the sides as the gauze becomes 
denser and denser the stronger it is seen in perspective. 

From a practical point the return to the plastic stage 
ought to be an easy one. In no other theatre is it possible 
to have so many good seats as in the circus. And the con- 
struction which troubled our renaissance forefathers is a 
trifle in modern engineering. Circular roofs which exert no 
outward pressure on the supporting walls are easily built, 
thanks to steel skeletons and reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, and there seems little excuse for not building some 
circular theatres. 
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BY RICHARD BOLESLAWSKY 
| ONCE saw a fantastic play based on the idea of 


scientific experiment, whose object was the improve- 

ment of the human race. The experiments had been 
unsuccessful and over the whole world hung the deadly 
danger of the extermination of humanity. The last man 
was working day and night, separating the human being into 
integral elements, in order to find his immortal soul. The 
action was placed in about the fortieth century and the 
scenery was more or less consistently fantastic. But the 
properties were composed of an ordinary table, a book- 
case, a couch and three or four chairs, which might have 
been rented from a neighboring shop. There was also a 
laboratory which was the heart of the setting, the action, 
and the idea of the play. Again one saw a table from the 
same shop, only a little smaller. On this table stood an 
office lamp, a large bottle with green liquid, another with 
coffee (probably left from the luncheon of the property 
man), a glass in which were two or three spoons, and a 
rubber tube of unknown purpose hanging over the lamp. 
On a small table nearby were several test tubes containing 
the same liquid that was in the bottle. This was all. 

In the minds of those who staged the play this fantastical 
laboratory, composed of absurdly realistic objects, was 
sufficient to produce an impression of a throbbing labor, 
devoted to the saving of the world. In the play the actor 
who conducted the research approached the table, took the 
test tube which held the coffee, held it up to the light and 
looking through it said, “Everything is over, the world has 
perished!’’ With these words he fell sobbing on the chair. 
I felt like crying with him. 

This laboratory and the work going on within it reminded 
me of so many other laboratories established for the pur- 
pose of saving the theatre and of the results which they 
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achieve. Observing the course of the theatre, the new 
forms, devices and styles that are acclaimed, patented stars, 
mechanical contrivances, absurd realism, speed of produc- 
tion and triumphant triviality, there are some actors, artist 
designers and even a few directors who look tearfully at a 
“test tube with coffee’? hoping for a solution. They at- 
tempt to accomplish something by experiment, but exhaust- 
ed and unsuccessful, they drop into a chair sobbing: ‘‘Every- 
thing is over, the Theatre has perished!” Poor Theatre, 
poor actors, poor designers, poor musicians! They are help- 
less in their own art, they cannot even do what a draughts- 
man can when he traces twenty lines on paper, one after 
another, and erases them one after another until he finds 
the right one. To contemplate, to search, to create—for this 
there isno place. ‘There are no laboratories of the theatre, 
there are no tense experiments and achievements, no tedious 
labor discovering new forms, no fling of imagination, no joy 
of attainment. There is no creation, there is only repeti- 
tion and occasional blind luck, only occasional, as in a card 
game. 

We hear a fateful tragedy in the words of Gordon Craig, 
denying the actor and the living Theatre, Craig who is 
himself a living Theatre ;—in the words of Eleanore Duse 
who can “‘no longer serve her God”’ in the modern Theatre, 
Duse who is herself the Goddess of the Theatre ;—in Rein- 
hardt’s leaving the Theatre he created and in Stanislavsky’s 
dream of working far from the world of the theatre with 
a small group. Why do all these great souls, burning with 
the flame of the holy spirit, leave the contemporary thea- 
tre? The reason is very simple; it is because the contem- 
porary theatre has become a shop, a department store, in 
which ready-made and labelled goods are sold. But where 
those goods are created, where their qualities are verified, 
—nobody cares. As a matter of fact, there are not more 
than two or three places in the whole world where these 
points are regarded today. Yet a real artist cannot only 
sell his wares,—he must be free and must live in a con- 
genial atmosphere, he must have his own creative labora- 
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tory,—and there are no such laboratories. What do we 
see as a result; Craig sitting in his studio in Florence, 
spending his time building models for plays and Theatres 
which do not exist and trying to produce Hamlet with 
marionettes; Duse sometimes arranging intimate parties 
in her own home, where she plays bits of those parts which 
hold her imagination, not even playing them really, but 
reading them as she sits in an armchair. Reinhardt is 
wholly immersed in the theory of scenic expression and only 
once in a while, forced by life, comes forth to stage plays 
in foreign countries, repeating his former achievements. 
Stanislavsky, in his home in Moscow, gathers around him 
a group of devoted youngsters and stages the opera Eugene 
Onegin, searching for and attaining a new theatrical truth 
in combining the mechanical and spiritual rhythm. 

Jessner, in Berlin, having achieved two or three produc- 
tions, in which he established a new stage form (the so- 
called Jessner’s ladders) tries in vain to work creatively in 
productions whose opening date is announced before re- 
hearsals have begun. In a short time he too will leave the 
theatre. He, like all the others who love the theatre, will 
go forth to search for an experimental laboratory where he 
may work out new forms in peace. 

The establishment of such a laboratory in every country 
which recognizes the tremendous significance of the theatre 
as a social force, is essential, is indispensable—is as impor- 
tant as the school and the university. Such laboratories 
require very small material resources at first, but enormous 
spiritual resources. They do not pay big cash profits, but 
give great indirect benefits, raising the culture of the coun- 
try through the main travelled road of the theatre. They 
do not present productions costing a million dollars, but 
create new forms which will influence the world. Craig 
almost never brought his performances to production (with 
the exception of Hamlet in the Moscow Art Theatre), but 
the influence of his ideas in the contemporary theatre is 
tremendous. There is hardly a modern. production where 
it is not possible to find the imprints of Craig’s theory. 
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The laboratories embrace in their organization all the 
workers who take part in a performance; playwrights, di- 
rectors, actors, designers, musicians, sculptors, architects, 
costumers, dancers, singers, property men, electricians, car- 
penters, decorators, tailors, and stage hands. The real 
theatre is the purest form of collective creation. As such it 
must have in all its parts contributors brought up according 
to the rules and to the laws of collective creation. This 
means submission to the single will of the regisseur; giving 
the maximum of energy and talent, even for the smallest 
detail, which will be an item in the complete production; 
penetrating and uniting in a fundamental idea of the per- 
formance. ‘ 

The creation of such laboratories of the theatre requires 
the consecration of its members to the work of the theatre 
with its disappointments and blunders, its truths and re- 
velations. In such laboratories there is no place for people 
who wish to make a quick fortune. The groups must be 
very small. Some of the performances should not even be 
open to the public. During the first five or six years each 
laboratory would barely be able to maintain the fifteen or 
twenty people working in it. But any such laboratory could 
push forward the theatrical art of the country twenty years. 
It could become finally a successful repertory theatre, ready 
in its turn to cede its place to new laboratories, young, fresh 
and as enthusiastically searching for newer forms. A bril- 
liant example of laboratories which developed into theatres 
are the two “Studios of the Moscow Art Theatre’; the 
First and the Third. In the beginning both were simple 
theatrical experiment stations with no more than twenty 
collaborators, representing every branch of the theatre, 
even to the stage hands. In the beginning both were very 
small. The First Studio had seventy-five seats and the 
Third had thirty-five seats. Now, after ten years, those 
two laboratories have become two of the most advanced 
and lucrative theatres of Moscow. Both were born of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, which in its turn was born of a 
similar laboratory which started thirty years ago, centred 
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about Stanislavsky who was at that time an amateur in the 
“Society of Art and Literature.’’ Another founder of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, had a 
similar laboratory in his “Philharmonic Dramatic School” 
where the performances he staged attracted the attention of 
all Moscow. Most of his pupils are now actors in the 
Moscow Art Theatre. The basis of such a laboratory must 
be the following rule: ‘Do not love yourself in your art 
but love the art in yourself.” On the banner of such a 
laboratory must be written ‘Our Theatre,” and those two 
words must be the only star of the institution. The only 
master of such a laboratory must be a central group of 
founders, firm in conviction and strongly welded by the 
common idea, around whom other workers would gather 
until such time as they were prepared to enter the central 
group. The laboratory must be ruled by a small board 
of elected Directors. During the staging of a play every- 
thing must be under the control of a single person by whom 
the play is produced, but at other times the entire course 
of the work, the general direction, the policy and the solu- 
tion of special problems must be worked out by the group. 
Only in this way will everyone feel that it is “Our Theatre.” 

Moreover, experience in such studios as those of Jacques 
Dalcroze, Craig, and the Moscow Art Theatre proves that 
only by combined effort can theatrical progress be achieved. 
“The Collective’ can be forwarded only in a “collective” 
way. And the Theatre is a collective force in the purest 
form. It is interesting to note that many of the great 
dramatic authors of the world have been workers in a col- 
lective theatre group; that their playwriting was, so to 
speak, their part in the collective work: Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Goldoni, Ibsen, Calderon, William Butler Yeats, 
Benavente, Tchekhov, Vyspiansky (about whom Craig ex- 
presses himself with such enthusiasm), even Rostand and 
D’Annunzio (though they wrote not plays but parts). All 
of these playwrights require for the staging of their plays 
nothing but a collective approach. They are all authors of 
“atmosphere,” “spirit,” “mood” and “‘ideas”’ by which their 
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plays as well as they themselves are characterized, and by 
which the actors who play their plays must also be pos- 
sessed. [he atmosphere of a theatre is created by every- 
thing from the usher at the head of the aisles to the last 
stage hand. If all in the theatre are possessed enthusiastical- 
ly of the author’s idea, the required atmosphere for the 
play will unconsciously be created and will be forever fresh, 
vital, true and vivid in its incarnation. 

By the casual assembling of a company for a single play 
there must always be, on the other hand, and even with 
great talents, a sense of “dispersed attack’ by separate 
forces, twenty little performances in one large disintegrated 
production which will not leave a trace on the hearts or 
the minds of the audience. A laboratory performance which 
is created collectively, by combined effort and with a general 
clarity of aim will, even with mediocre talent, invariably ex- 
cel a large but disintegrated performance. 

In a laboratory theatre every detail must be considered 
afresh for each production from the scenery, furniture and 
properties to the style of acting. Old, tried forms and 
methods must never be relied upon. It must be clear to 
everyone that whether the play is new or is newly revived, 
a new approach must always be sought for it. The actor 
in such a theatre must never play two parts identically. 
Because it is “our Theatre” he must play Hamlet today, and 
to-morrow appear as a beggar in a mob scene. And both 
of these parts must be for him equally objects of creation 
and to both of them he must give all his force and all his 
talents. In such a theatre a young actor, knowing that he 
will be part of the group the entire year and need not 
worry about his bread and butter, can consecrate his time 
to education and the perfection of his art; he can be taught 
singing, dancing, fencing; he can read and can hear lectures. 
Because in a laboratory theatre the actor is himself master. 

Every laboratory theatre must point the way to the 
laboratory of the future. A theatre lives no more than a 
generation. Then it grows old and dies or, if it continues 
to exist hundreds of years,it comes to have simply a museum 
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value, to become a kind of living archive, a store-house of 
dead traditions, like the Comédie Francaise. So much the 
worse for any theatre that has not shown the right path to 
its heirs; that has not made them wise with its own wisdom 
and lighted their torch from its own flame. There is only 
one path in art,—the path of search and experience,—per- 
sonal experience, the experience of ones own sufferings and 
trials and not that derived from “superiors.”” In these 
laboratories the art of the theatre is eternally reforged. 
Everything that was good in the old is passed on from 
one generation to another, not as dead and decayed but as 
renewed and revivified. In a laboratory theatre everyone 
can and must say: “I take off my hat to the beautiful 
yesterday, but I pray to the amazing to-day and I am ready 
to give myself and to cede my place to the all-triumphant 
and mysterious to-morrow.” 

A Theatre which will speak like that, and a group of 
actors and artists that will have so schooled themselves, 
will truly justify the words of our Master, the wise Knight 
of that beautiful, mysterious Lady whose name is Theatre. 
Such actors are: “the abstract and brief chronicle of the 
time.” 
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THE PUTTY CLUB 


BY FRANZ MOLNAR 
TRANSLATED BY BENJAMIN GLAZER 


Tue TEACHER; WElss; Boka; CsELE; Borowsky; 
BARABAS; LESZIK. 

It is fitting, perhaps, to introduce the Putty 
Club in the very moment of its dissolution. The 
scene is a schoolroom. The rest of the class have 
gone home. Only the members of the Putty Club 
—all of them between the ages of ten and twelve 
—have remained behind, and are sitting in var- 
ious attitudes of embarrassment, facing the 
teacher, who is questioning them sternly. 


Tue TEACHER. I have made it very plain to you in the 
past that under no circumstances would I permit the for- 
mation of clubs or societies of any kind. Now the first 
thing I want to know is who was the founder of this club 
of yours. [There is a strained silence. | 

Tue TEACHER. Come, now! Who was the founder? 

Weiss [ gulping]. I was, sir. 

THE TEACHER. You were, eh? Well then, let us begin 
at the beginning. First, I want you to tell me what is putty, 
exactly. 

Weiss [takes a huge ball of putty out of his pocket and 
puts it on the table]. ‘This is putty, sir. 

THe TEACHER. What do you do with it? 

Weiss. It’s used to hold panes of glass in windows, sir. 
Glaziers put it on when they fix broken windows. 

THE TEACHER. Yes, but how do you get it? 

Weiss. You scratch it off the windows with your finger- 
nails, sir. 

THe TEACHER. And did you scratch this big lump of 
putty yourself? 

Weiss. Oh no, sir! It belongs to the club. 
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TEACHER. What do you mean? 

Weiss. All the members helped to collect it. But the 
Board of Directors gave it to me for safe keeping. I'm 
the treasurer. Boka used to be treasurer. But he forgot 
to chew it, so it got all dry. 

THe TEACHER. Must it be chewed? 

Weiss. Yes, sir; or else it gets hard and you can’t knead 
it. I chew it once a day. 

THE TEACHER. Why must you do the chewing? 

Weiss. Because the by-laws say that the president must 
chew the putty at least once a day to keep it from getting 
dry. [His eyes fill with tears.| And I’m the president, 
too. [There is a silence. | 

THE TEACHER. Boka, how long did it take you to 
collect the big lump of putty? 

Boxa. A month, sir. When I was treasurer the lump 
was smaller. I chewed it for a week.... Weiss brought 
the first piece. That’s how we came to organize the club. 
His father took him for a ride and he scratched it off the 
car windows. His fingernails were all bleeding. ... Next 
thing a window got broke in our dining room. I waited 
home all afternoon until the glazier came. And I asked 
him to give me some putty. It was five o’clock in the after. 
noon. But he couldn’t answer me because his trap was full 
of putty. 

THe TEACHER. His trap? What do you mean? 

Boka. I mean his mouth. That’s where he keeps the 
putty. He chews it too. Then I asked him if I could 
watch him fix the window, and he nodded his head. Sol 
watched, and he fixed the window and went away. Then 
I went up and scratched the putty off the window and ran. 

TEACHER. Didn’t you know that was stealing? 

BoKA [crestfallen]. I didn’t take it for myself, sir. 
I took it for the club. [Suddenly he begins to wail. | 

THE TEACHER. Stop that. 

Weiss. He bawls about everything. 

BoKA [sobs the louder]. 

Wess. What are you bawling for? [He begins to weep.] 
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[The teacher turns inquiringly to the other boys.] 
CsELE. Please, teacher, I got some putty for the club too. 
Tue TEACHER. And where did you get yours? 

CsELeE. I broke the canary’s bathtub at home, and when 
mother had it fixed I scraped the new putty off the glass. 
All the water ran out over the carpet when the bird started 
to bathe. But what does a canary want a bathtub for? 
Sparrows do without bathtubs, so why can’t canaries? 

Tue TEACHER. You seem to be in a very good humor, 
Csele. You will stay here after the others go and see if 
I can’t knock it out of you if you are not careful.... Go 
on, Boka. 

BokA [still sobbing]. Go on with what, sir? 

Tue TEACHER. Where did the rest of the putty come 
from? 

Boxa. After Csele brought his, the club gave me sixty 
kreuzer to get some putty with. 

THe TEACHER. Then you bought some? 


Boka. No, sir.... But once my father took me riding 
in a cab, I waited outside in the cab while he went in to 
see the patient... .. He is a doctor you know, sir. . . 


And while I waited, I scratched some putty off the cab 
windows. It was such fine, soft putty that the club decided 
at the next meeting to give me the sixty kreutzer to hire a 
cab and get some more. So I took a cab and drove all the 
way out to the end of the city; and I got the putty off the 
windows, and then I walked home. 

THe TEACHER. Was that the day I met you at the 
Ludovika ? 

Boxa. Yes, sir. 

Tue TEACHER. I spoke to you, and you didn’t answer. 

Boka. I couldn't, sir. My mouth was full of putty. 
[He begins to weep again. | 

Weiss. There he goes—bawling again. ([Sniffles.] 

THe TEACHER. So that’s the sort of club you are! 
Who is the president? 

Weiss [stops sniffing suddenly]. I am, sir. 

Tue TEACHER. And the treasurer? 
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Weiss. Boka was. I am now, sir. 

TEACHER. Hand over the money that’s left. 

Weiss. Yes, sir. [Out of his pockets he reluctantly 
produces one gulden and forty-three kreuzer in coins, two 
five-kreuzer stamps and a postal card, two one-krone rey 
enue stamps, eight new pen-points and a colored glass ball.} 

THe TEACHER. Where did all this money come from? 

Boxka. Memberships. The dues are ten kreuzer a 
week. 

Tue TEACHER. And what did you propose to do with 
so much money? 

Boka. It wouldn’t be a regular club without dues, sir, 
And we had to pay the president’s salary, only Weiss 
wouldn’t take it. 

THe TEACHER. And how much was the president's 
salary to be? 


Boka. Five a week. . . . Those stamps—lI gave them 
to the club. Barabas gave the postal card. And Borowsky 
gave the revenue stamps. His father . . . his father... 


Tue TEACHER. Where did he get them? Borowsky! 

Borowsky. Yes, sir. 

THE TEACHER. Did you steal these revenue stamps? 

Borowsky [nods shamefacedly. | 

THE TEACHER. So? Stealing too, eh? What is your 
father’s business, Borowsky? 

Borowsky. Commissioner of Deeds. But the club gave 
_ the stamp back again, sir. You see, when I told them! 

had stolen the stamp, the club gave me a krone to buy an- 
other and put it back in my father’s box. And he caught 
me. Not stealing the stamp, but putting it back. He 
wanted to know where I got it, and I told him Boka gave 
it to me, because I was afraid to tell him I had stolen it 
from him. So he made me give it back to Boka. And 
that’s how the club comes to have two revenue stamps now. 

THE TEACHER. Why did you buy a second stamp when 
you could have returned the one you took in the first place? 

Borowsky. No, sir, we couldn’t, because the seal of 
the club was on it already. 
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THE TEACHER. So, you have a seal too. Where is it? 

Boka. Barabas is the Keeper of the Seal. 

Tue TEACHER. Hand it over. 

BARABAS [reluctantly hands over a rubber stamp with 
the pad for inking it. | 

THE TEACHER [examining the stamp]. ‘Putty Col- 
lector’s Club—Budapest, 1904.” What nonsense! 

BARABAS [extends his hand to take the rubber stamp.) 

Tue TEACHER. What do you want? 

BARABAS. Please, teacher, I swore that I would pro- 
tect the seal with my life and that I would die rather than 
leave it out of my possession. 

THe TEACHER. Hold your tongue [drops seal and pad 
into the table drawer and closes it . 

BARABAS [watching him wistfully}. Then please, sir, 
take the standard away from Csele, too. 

THE TEACHER. So there is also a standard? Give it 
here, Csele. 

CsELE [produces from his innermost pocket a red, white 
and green paper flag strung on a wire and bearing a shakily 
printed legend: “Putty Collector's Club—Budapest, 1904 
—We never shall be slaves—We swear it.’’ | 

THe TEACHER. Shocking! 

Boxa. Teacher, is it right for Barabas to betray the 
standard? 

BARABAS. Wasn't the club on the bum anyway as long 
as he took the seal away from me? 

THe TEACHER. Silence. The club is hereby dissolved 
and I never want to hear any of you promoting such wicked- 
ness again. You will each be marked zero for conduct this 
month, and Weiss gets a reprimand in addition for being 
president. 

Weiss. Please, sir, my term expires today and tomor- 
row someone else would have been elected president. 

THe TEACHER. All of you will stay after school to- 
morrow and copy exercises. Now clear out. 

ALL. Good day, sir. 

Weiss [reaches out for the lump of putty]. 
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THE TEACHER. Let that be. 

Weiss. Can't we have the putty back, sir? 

THe TEACHER. Certainly not. And if any of you has 
any more of it, hand it over. The next boy I catch with 
putty in his possession gets expelled from school. 

Leszik [who has not spoken a word, steps forward, 
takes a piece of putty out of his mouth and with a sad, 
deliberate motion pastes it to the lump on the table. ] 

Tue TEACHER. Any more? 

Leszik [opens his mouth to show that it is empty]. 

THe TeAcHER. Clear out now. And don’t let me 
catch you forming any more clubs. [The boys leave the 
classroom slowly. ] 

LEsZIK [because his mouth had been full when the others 
said “good day,” decides it is incumbent upon him to say 
it now; pauses at the door]. Good day, sir. [They all 
pass out into the street. | 

Boka. He will keep that one gulden forty-three for 
himself. It’s just the same as stealing money from us. 

Weiss. We could sue him for it and get it back. 

Boka. Then he’d have us all expelled. [They remain 
standing at the corner. There is a depressed silence.]| 

CseELe [suddenly]. Look, fellows! I stood right next 
the window while he was questioning you. Look here.... 
[He shows them a newly acquired bit of putty. Their eyes 
kindle with a flash of enthusiasm that dies out as soon as 
he has stowed the putty safely away in his pocket. Now 
there is gloomy silence again. WEIss is thinking wistfully 
of the club’s lost standard, BOKA of the great lump of putty 
the teacher confiscated. BOKA begins to weep. 

Weiss. Aw! He’s always bawling! [But he too be- 
gins to weep; and, forlorn and silent in the waning twilight 
and half obscured by the flurry of snow that had begun 
lightly to fall, the six little figures move along, huddling 
close to each other as if their common misery had bound 
them inextricably together—unto death. | 

CURTAIN. 
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THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


Tue Print oF My REMEMBRANCE, by Augustus Thomas. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This autobiographical record 
by the dean of the American theatre is delightfully written and is 
crowded with allusions to the theatre of the last forty years. The 
picture of the theatre and of the personalities of various actors and 
dramatists is kindly and vivacious, often illuminating. The short- 
coming of this book lies in Mr. Thomas’ unwillingness or inability 
to take his art as a vital and necessary impulse, a compelling and 
inner necessity for the artist involved. A determined good-nature 
seems to rob the book of much of the acumen and valuable criticism 
that we have a right to expect from the author of Arizona and The 
Witching Hour. 


My Lire AND SoME Letters, by Mrs. Patrick Campbell. (Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York.) <A book by a very gifted actress 
and a woman whose talent and charm surrounded her with the most 
interesting men and women of her time. The first chapter is written 
with nothing short of genius as it sets forth the story of Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s family and her early life. The remainder of the book is not 
of sustained quality but is full of remarkable comments and allusions 
and gives us from time to time the sense of the compulsion and beauty 
that underlies the life of an important artist. The letters to Mrs. 
Campbell, from various pens, Pinero, Barrie, Edmund Gosse, and 
many others, the most interesting of which are those from Bernard 
Shaw, make good reading. Indeed the letters made public in this 
volume would alone make it of first-rate importance in the field of 
literature and the theatre. 


THE DraMA OF TRANSITION, by Isaac Goldberg. (Stewart Kidd, 
Cincinnati.) Workers in the modern drama are so much indebted 
to Isaac Goldberg for news of fresh names in the world of the theatre 
in every land that it seems ungenerous to quarrel with him. But 
The Drama of Transition is an imposing book, presuming to state 
the theory of modern dramatic development and to prove it from 
biographical and literary data, and this it fails completely to do. 
There is much interesting material on playwrights of the last gen- 
eration of Spain, Italy, South America, France and Germany, a par- 
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ticularly good account of the Yiddish drama and some unimportant 
notes on Evreinov in Russia, Eugene O’Neill and Susan Glaspell, 
But the book has neither unity nor authority and most of the materrl 
has already served its purpose as news story, preface, etc. 


Tue Littte Country THEATRE, by Alfred G. Arvold. (Mac. 
millan, New York.) CAROLINA FoLk Ptays, by Frederick H. Koch, 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) Two different aspects of the 
same phase of American life are Mr. Arvold’s account of dramatic 
work at the North Dakota Agricultural College and the five one-act 
plays which Frederick Koch prints to represent the work of his 
Carolina Playmakers at the University of North Carolina. Mr. 
Arvold’s book, a document of human interest and an unequalled 
record of one phase of country life gives an account of the impulses 
that go to the making of folk plays on the Dakota prairies; the plays 
which are included in Mr. Koch’s volume are both a supplement and 
an artistic comment on Mr. Arvold’s theory of what folk playmaking 
can mean to a community. The writing in both The Little Country 
Theatre and the Carolina Folk Plays is amateur in character but 
the conception is free and true and both are important contributions 
to the growing literature of the quickly growing movement to make 
the drama in America a national institution. 


Goat ALLEy, by Ernest Howard Culbertson. (Stewart Kidd, 
Cincinnati.) To comment creatively on life and character is one of 
the essential values of playwriting. Mr. Culbertson has succeeded 
in making his tragedy of negro life in the slums of Washington an 
interesting human comment not only on the individuals who make 
up the characters of his play but on the life that surrounds them 
and hedges them in. ‘The tragedy is dull in spots but it is great in 
spots and should be actable all through. Moreover, it is full of pity 
for its people, not just as negroes but as human beings. It is a contri- 
bution to the plays of negro life. 


Tue SuN CuHasesr, by Jeanette Marks. (Stewart Kidd, Cincin- 
nati.) If Jeanette Marks ever succeeds in doing completely what she 
so nearly does in many of her plays she will stand out as one of the 
creative figures in our literature. In The Sun Chaser she comes close 
to the harmonized combination of the imaginative and the realistic 
which seems to be her goal. But even here she leaves a gap between 
her material and her method which creates a sense of unbelief in the 
reader. The conception of the young man chasing the sun with the 
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aid of drink and ruining the lives of all about him as he goes is a 
beautiful conception but it leads only to the snow drifts in which 


the play ends. 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, by St. John G. Ervine. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) A pleasant farce that 
narrates the effect of a wilful but sharp-eyed and delightful actress 
upon an English family in the country whose house she visits in 
order to discuss a play by the young and poetical son. With a 
little more secure portrait of the leading figure, something that 
gave her actions more point, we might have in this play of Mr. 
Ervine a really happy and subtle comedy. As it stands the play is 
agreeable and actable in a light sense. 


THe WINTER’s TALE. With twelve Colored Plates Painted in 
Tempera, by Maxwell Armfield. (E. P. Dutton &. Co., New York.) 
This edition of Shakespeare’s play, charmingly done, is prepared by 
Mr. Armfield as a suggestion toward the visual realization of the 
scenes, in terms of the bodies and lines of the actors. A series of 
notes added to the volume supply very interesting suggestions for the 
thythmical and decorative performance of the play, notes based 
largely on Mr. and Mrs. Armfield’s experiments. 


My Lire, by Emma Calve. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
An account of some phases at least of a great artist’s career. This 
book, in the main not very profound or carefully done, provides, 
nevertheless, a glimpse into the thoughts and dreams of one of the 
most famous of modern singers. And such an account reveals to no 
small extent the temperament and the manner of thinking and 
working characteristic of the world of opera. 


Tue SEVEN Kincs or ATHERRY, by Leo G. Gosser. (Old Tower 
Press, Chicago.) A little play jolly and fit for boys to act, with its 
characters of Ould King Dennis and the Princess Biddy and the six 
Young Kings. 
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Tue Sticx-up, by Pierre Loving; Society Nores, by Duffy 
West; ScRAMBLED Ecos, by Lawton Mackail and Francis R, Bell. 
amy; A Fan AnD Two CaANnDLEsticks, by Mary Macmillan, Souyp 
ING Brass, by Edward Hale Bierstadt. THE Fountain op 
YouTn, by Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez-Quintero, translated by 
Samuel N. Baker. (Stewart Kidd, Cincinnati.) These volumes of plays 





appear in the series edited by Frank Shay. They are all intended 
to be actable, and are of varying excellence for that purpose. The 
best of them is The Stick-Up, which has a certain fantastic charm 
and a dash of poetry. A Fan and Two Candlesticks is suited toa 
delicate and witty style of acting and might be used for some occasion 
where a hint of elegance and romance seemed needed. 
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| Stark Young recommends for the uses of little theatres, 
| the five one-act plays contained in 


MAGIC LANTERNS By Louise Saunders 


Contents : 
FIGUREHEADS, OUR KIND, POOR MADDALENA, 
SEE-SAW, KING AND COMMONER 


Mr. Young says of them: “The author’s variety in fantasy is astonishing, the plays 
tange from the farcical romantic pageantry of Figureheads, the delicate romantic Pier- 
rot irony of Poor Maddalena, and the pastoral ironical romance of King and Commoner 
to the fantastic social comedy of Our Kind and Sce-Saw. In a sense all these pieces 
ate satirical, but satire written with such a happy mood of easy indulgence and high 
spirits and wit that it ends by being whimiscal and triendly and often poetic. The 
plots in Magic Lanterns are well sustained and the lines of the dialogue are often 
clever and terse... They are delightfully set for the eye and for the ear they are 


musical and finished.” 


$1.50 at bookstores or direct from 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A simple, 


Especially 


1 
Schools, 


Portable Theatre 


flexible, 
all types of production, 
Professional use. 


desirable 
Lab 


Community Centres, 
in the develop 


MISS EVA T. PURDY 


Majestic Bldg., 


Everyman’s 


theatre, adapted» 
from Nursery Plays 


portable 


tor Road Companies. Chik 
Work, Church Festi 
and all who are intermi 

ment of the best in the drama 


oratory 


Write for details to 


Detroit, Michigan 








THE RUSSIAN INN 
33 West 37th Street 


MASTER INSTITUT} @ 
OF UNITED ARTS 
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—Christian Science Monitor lhe First A Russia 
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. in New York Pleases 
Theatre 65 Sth Street Music evenings 
GARRICK Matinees Thursday and Saturday ‘ 
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Gloucester School 
of the LITTLE THEATRE 


4th SEASON 
) 
E Acting, Producing, Public Speaking 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 
— Weekly Public Performances. 


For booklet address 
F. Cunningham, 
287 Washington St., 


Gloucester, Mass. 


DRAMA 
BOOK SHOP 


devoted exclusively to plays and 
books about the theatre. The 
largest stock of American and 
foreign publications on the drama 
to be found anywhere. Mail orders 
promptly filled. Telephone Bryant 8135 
29 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


Special Discount to Members New York 
Drama League---Write for particulars 








DIRECTOR 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Will consider offers for season 1923 and 
1924. Seven years experience as Director 
in the most successful and progressive 
Little Theatres in the country. Best re- 
ferences. Write in care of Theatre Arts 


Magazine. 


= 








THE OF PLAYS 
OLD TOWER |* FOR 
SERIES YOUNG FOLK 


A Pes PLAY 
The Treasure Ches by Josephine Thorp 
AN IRISH FOLK LORE PLAY 
The Seven Kings of Atherry by Leo. G. Gosser 
A GREEK BG ~waeed PLAY 
The Last Voyage of Odysse by P. B. Corneau 
AN INDIAN PLAY 
The Poor Boy Who Became a Great Warrior 
by P. B. Corneau 
A ROBIN HOOD PLAY 
Little John and the Miller Join Robin Hood's Band 
by P. B. Corneau 
A PLAY FOR GIRLS 
The Little Shakeresses by Carla F. 
fach 40 cents a copy 


THE OLD TOWER PRESS 


59 East Adams Street 


Rosenthal 


Chicago 





THEATRE ARTS 
; PLAYS 


ne (One-Act) 

in back numbers 

— The Dreamy Kid, by Eugene O'Neill $2.00 
" The Portrait of Tiero, by Zoe Akins $1.50 
The Queen of Sheba, by Stark Young $ .75 


Moonshine, by Arthur Hopkins.... $ .75 

The Constant Lover, by St. John 
NS ae Sl car asi $ .75 

———j {| The Autocrat of the Coffee Stall, by 
Seer $ .75 

IN The Deserter, by Lascelles Aber- 
Rs ats Swe anarhis cue yee $ .75 
At the Shrine, by Stark Young..... $ .75 

: The Emperor Jones, by Eugene 
ian ST oth oe dia asc vue ein $1.00 


Complete Sets 

; $26.00 unbound—Volumes I-VI—bound $35.00 
Working Library Sets 

Sixteen issues -- unbound $10.00 


Theatre Arts Magazine 
656° 7 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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Art in Stage Lighting 


The success of a production is largely de- 
pendent upon the quality of the lighting ef- 
fects. We can supply the most exacting re- 
quirements and invite you to send for our 
Catalog KM. 


THE UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE 
LIGHTING CO., Inc. 





321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








In writing to 


Advertisers please mention the Theatre 


Arts Magazine 











—it holds its audience in the rarest 
moments of silence that I have known in 


a playhouse— 
Kenneth Macgowan 
in N. Y. GLOBE. 


—lays before the audience a world of 


mysticism— 
N. Y. SUN. 


—imagine form painted upon space with 
a brush dipped in dawn and sunset— 
N. Y. EVENING MAIL. 


THOMAS WILFRED 

NOW AT LIBERTY FOR 
LIMITED NUMBER ¢ 
SINGLE RECITAL B 
GAGEMENTS WITH 

NEW PORTABLE CLAVE 
LUX 


THE RECITAL WILL cow 
SIST OF A LECTUREJN 
TRODUCTION “THE NEw 
ART OF LIGHT” Foul 
LOWED BY A SELECTED 
PROGRAM OF SILE 

COMPOSITIONS PLAYER 
ON THE NEW INSTRI 
MENT 


Address all communications;) 
THOMAS WILFRED 
The Clavilux Laboratory 
Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 











Courses 


ADOLPH BOLM 


announces a 


SUMMER SESSION 
For Teachers and Others 


at the 


Adolph Bolm School of the Dang : ) 


Special Four Weeks Courses 
June 16 to July 14—July 16 to Aug. 11 


include Dance Technique and Composit 


Pantomime and Character Dancing—Dalcroze—Staqey 
Costuming—Folk Dancing : 
Classes for Proefssionals, Non-Profesionals, 


Childres 
624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Summer Booklet Upon Request 








THEODORA IRVINE 


Training for the Stage 


Pupils become Members of the 
Irvine Players 


Summer Course in Community Theatre, 
Hollywood, Calit., July 1—August 13 


Teacher ot Alice Brady 
Endorsed by Edith Wynne Matthison 


Studio: 31 Riverside Drive, NewYork 





COMPLETE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT: 
for 


LITTLE THEATRES 
e 


RIALTO STAGE LIGHTING 
Manufacturers of 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES 
For Studio and Stage 


304 W. s2nd Street Telephone 
New York Circle 6638 


Send for detailed information 
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Fe oe the Regents of the University 
D IS rs he State a New Yerk) 


Courses of Study—Voice Training— 
b . Dietion—Interpretive Reading 


g32 West séth Street, New York 








: Sehoal 
of (usical {Qe - Oducation 


Harriet A. Seymour 
Marshall Bartholomew {Dest 
Summer School Session from July oth to 
August 18th 
Special Normal Course for Teachers 
For further information address 
57 West 43th Street 
New York 
Telephone—-Bryant 0114 












penetrating to America. 
ar thee should be read.”~The 


CONTINENTAL STAGECRAFT 


By Kenneth Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones 
With 8 Color Plates and 32 Half Tone Drawings by Mr. Jones 


, beautifully illustrated book by our foremost writer on the problems 

the stage tells the story of the new art of the theatre which is slowly 

u would understand what is happening to our theatre, here is a 
Bookman 


$5.00 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO, 








reputation include 


Adolph 


: 1 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 
ae ; 
T THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
| Drama Music Dance 
Roy Street at Harvard 
v SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
ie meen 70. sree, YOUR Shee ae ae T THE a SCR IT suae eS, and 
bs enjoy the cool breezes of the and sea. The SCHOOL OF 
ie ee TUPATRE teciole Valeo sad Dies and Diction, decoration and 
ce | ie ly doug. Bes ere and producing. opera ballet, and music in 


departments. 


| » Moroni 
| Schaeffer. For further 
| Nellie C. Cornish, Director 





oie, ee ee ee ee eee 


Registrar 
Arnold J. Gantvoort, Dean 


| eesers Cody, Lydia yp rg Sam Hume, Jaques Jou-Jerville, Sergei 





_|7} ALBERTI SCHOOL 
; |_| OF EXPRESSION 


ee. Stadio Entrance, Seventh Ave., Corner 56th St. 
- CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
| rae cx 2 Regular Course 
t _ | October 26, 1923 to May 15, 1924 
x Special Courses for Moving Pictures 
MADAME ALBERTI, PRINCIPAL 


“Connected with Stuart Walker's Companies 
and Young People’s Theatre 








JESSIE SEIDENBERG 
Public Stenographer 


z 


We use brains in our typing 


z 

Plays & Manuscripts S Wer qe. 

Our. Specieity New York City 
Longacre 9075 
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